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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE PLYMOUTH 
LEAT, 

“The understanding suggests the materials of reason- 
ing: The Reason decides upon them, The first can only 
may, This is, or ought to be so; the last says, It must be 
#."—Coleridge, ‘ Table Talk.’ 

Proud as his countrymen were of Sir Francis 
Drake, he was idolized by the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth, especially for his munificent gift of water 
to the town, and his memory was revered until, 
for a party purpose, an attempt was made in A.D. 
1881 to metamorphose him into a contractor paid 
by a Corporation too poor at its best to defray the 
cost, and at that particular time too crippled finan- 
tially to raise a loan. To correct the misleading 
tendency of certain lengthy articles that appeared 
in 1881 in the Journal of the Plymouth Institu- 
tion and the Transactions of the Devon Associa- 
tion, permit me to record in the columns of ‘N. & 
Q.’ a series of evidences to prove that the familiar 
tradition, ever on the tongues of the people as 
household words, is both morally and absolutely 
unimpeachable—that Drake’s lawyer managed the 


um] gift for him in the best, if not the only, way then 


practicable, and that no one but Drake (the Queen 
excepted) could have been the donor. Seventy-five 


trina Years after Drake’s death the grateful town, as a 


daily reminder of his generosity, placed his arms 


on a conduit erected in the main thoroughfare, and 
named the street leading thence to the market Drake 
Street. Such an honour would not have been paid to 
the memory of a profit-seeking contractor. Contem- 
porary writers supported the popular tradition, and 
garrulous age delighted to repeat it as I heard it in 
A.D. 1827 while gazing in childish wonder at the 
quaint old conduit. Drake’s nephew included the 
gift among the hero’s memorable deeds, “not for 
glorifying the man, but to set out the praise of his 
and our good God that guided him,” and to “stir 
up” the reader by his example (‘ Drake Revived’; 
the dedication to the Queen was written by Sir 
Francis Drake himself). 

Mammon is the god that “stirs up” contractors, 
and Drake steered no freshwater course to wealth. 
Old Thomas Fuller wrote, “ Lest his [Drake's] Soul 
should rust in peace, in spare hours he brought 
fresh water to Plymouth” (‘Holy State, “ 
Good Sea Captain”). Fuller’s informant was his 
ge enry Drake os of Sir Bernard 

rake), who had attended Sir Francis Drake's 
deathbed. Bishop Gibson, a conscientious his- 
torian, states, in his translation of Camden’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ that Drake “ brought fresh water to Ply- 
mouth by his contrivance and at his own proper 
charge.” The bishop knew aged Sir John May- 
nard, the famous serjeant-at-law, whose father 
Alexander Maynard, Drake’s cousin, was counsel 
for Plymouth in a suit touching her water rights, 
and Lady Maynard was living when Gibson pub- 
lished his work. Browne Willis distinctly cor- 
roborates Bishop Gibson. He is described as an 
antiquary scrupulous and painstaking enough to 
travel to the scene expressly to verify what he 
wrote. His wife (an Eliot of Port Eliot, St. Ger- 
mans, near Plymouth) was a literary lady, con- 
nected by marriage with Drake through her near 
ancestors, the Fitzes of Fitzford, with whose land 
Drake stood enfeoffed at the time, and some of it 
was required for the leat. Fitzford adjoins Crown- 
dale, Drake’s birthplace, and a = Crowndale 
belonged to the Fitz family, w property was 
under the trust of William Drake long before Sir 
Francis was born. Among other old writers who 
declared that perpetual honour and gratitude were 
due to Drake for his skill and generosity are 
Westcote (p. 138); Risdon (p. 203); Prince, 
‘ Worthies ’; Cox, ‘ Mag. Brit.,’ p. 506. The Rev. 
Charles FitzGeffrey, in his metrical ‘Life and 
Death of Sir Francis Drake,’ published 1596, says 
of Drake’s gift to Plymouth— 

That if all Poets’ pens concealed his name 


The water's glide should still record the same 
(verse 134); 


and that the town 
He purged and cleansed with a wholesome river. 
Had the Corporation done this through a contractor 
they, not he, would have had the credit. 
Charles FitzGeffrey was Rector of St. Dominic, 
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a parish, like St. Germans, in the vicinity of Ply- 
mouth and Tavistock. The patron was an executor 
of Sir Francis Drake’s will, Sir Anthony Rouse, 
whose sons, Richard and Francis, wrote verses in 
commendation of the rector’s book. FitzGeffrey 
was a confidential friend of the family, and 
became bondsman for Sir Francis Rouse (marriage 
licence, Aug. 29, 1610, Rouse and Copplestone). 
Sir Anthony Rouse married the grandmother, and 
his eldest son, Robert Rouse, married the aunt of 
Lady Drake, wife of the second baronet. Our 
author must, therefore, have been well acquainted 
with the facts of the case, and all those writers, 
with several others omitted, were never contra- 
dicted before the nineteenth century. Any un- 
biassed reader must admit, on reference, that their 
eulogies are applicable to a donor and inapplic- 
able to a contractor. 

But we naturally ask, Why should the Plymouth 
Corporation have contracted with a sea-captain to 
carry out their work if, as the said lengthy articles 
assert, they had their own paid engineer and ade- 
quate means? Why should they have waited five 

for a necessary of life, that is from a.p. 1585, 
when the Water Act passed and Sir Francis Drake 
sailed unexpectedly for the West Indies, till a.p. 
1590, when Drake, having returned (after the 
Cadiz action, the Armada, and the descent upon 
Portugal), had the “spare hours” to which Thomas 
Faller alludes? The question admits of but one 
rational answer; the said articles teem through- 
out with inconsistences, misconstructions, and con- 
tradictions, as the reader may discover who takes 
pains to analyze them. They prove in one place 
that Plymouth was eg pd impecunious, or 
liquidating a small loan by annual instalments of 
4l., and they show that the Corporation’s annual 
income for all purposes was under 300/., when one 
interest alone, injured by the leat, laid damages at 
6,000, Because, as some writers expressed it, 
Drake brought the water to Plymouth, capital 
was made by refining the distinction between 
“ brought ” and “‘ gave,” which may certainly con- 
vey the same idea as applied to succour, alms, or 
charitable acts. In point of fact, Drake, not the 
Corporation, brought the water to the high level 
conduit above mentioned, and there left it for the 
Corporation to distribute in their own way. At one 
time the inhabitants even objected to pay rates 
for Drake’s gift, and the perplexed Corporation 
quibbled over the wording of the customary toast 
at their annual “ Fyshing Feast,” when the Mayor 
and Corporation formally visit the fountain-head 
to drink water “To the pious memory of Sir 
Francis Drake,” then wine to the toast “ May the 
descendants of him who gave [brought] us water 
never want wine.” Surely a contractor had no 
| memory to be so honoured, nor would the 

yor and Corporation have taken much interest 
in his descendants. 


Westcote* alludes to a “ composition” made be. 
tween Drake and the Corporation, which will be dis- 
cussed in its place. Suffice it to remark here that, in 


the nature of things, some preliminary understanding 


between them must have preceded the application 
for an Act of Parliament (27 Eliz. c. 20, a.p. 1585), 
which was obtained, be it observed, not for su y- 
ing Plymouth with fresh water, but for bringing in 
the river Meavy to scour Plymouth haven for the 
benefit of the navy—a national purpose, to which 
Plymouth was. not called on separately to contri- 
bute one penny, any more than to the building of 
Plymouth breakwater or of the Eddystone light- 
house, which were similar national undertakings, 
But Drake was the heart and soul of the navy, and 
therein lay the pith of the matter. Serjeant Hele, 
who drew up the Act, was the private legal ad- 
viser of Drake and Hawkins, and, jointly with 
Christopher Harris, had acquired Buckland Abbey 
for Drake. Now Christopher Harris and Drake 
were like brothers; Edmund Tremayne called 
them his two sons (‘ State Papers, Dom.’). Harris 
warehoused some of Drake’s treasure at his 
seat, Radford, near Plymouth. He was lord of 
the manor which included part of Crowndale, 
Drake’s birthplace. He and Henry Bromley, 
another of Drake’s personal friends, were return 

as burgesses for Plymouth especially to support 
the Water Act, and Plymouth despatched a paid 
messenger to London expressly to inform Drake 
and Hele that their nominees were elected (Ply- 
mouth Receiver’s Accounts). Harris and William 
Strode (whose daughter became Lady Drake) as 
sessed the moorlan uired for the leat, and were 
both executors of Sir Francis Drake’s will. Harris 
represented Drake at the funeral of his godfather 
Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford ; and to him, at 


* “The streets [of Plymouth] are fairly paved and 
kept clean and sweet, much refreshed by the fresh stream 
running through it plenteously, to their great ease, plea- 
sure, and profit, which was brought into the town by the 
skill and industrious labours of the ever to be remem- 
bered with due respect and honourable regard Sir 
Francie Drake, Knight, who, when it was a dry town, 
fetching their water and drying their clothes some miles 
thence, by composition made with the magistracy he 
brought in this fair stream of fresh water. The course 
thereof from the head is seven miles, but by indenting and 
circling through hills, dales, and waste bogs, but with 
greatest labour and cost through a mighty rock gener- 
ally supposed impossible to be pierced, at least thirty [we 
stop to note here that “labour” and “cost” were 
coupled together ; as the labour is attributed above to 
Drake 80 should the cost be], but in this his undaunted 
spirit and bounty(!) (like another Hannibal making way 
decegh the unpassable Alps) had soon the victory, and 
finished it to the great and continual commodity of the 
town and his own commendation. But to leave a remem 
brance of this famous hero em | for conveyance of water 
(which hath so much ennobled his native soil, and not 


that alone but the whole kingdom) were an high i 
tude” (Westcote, ‘ View of Devonshire,’ book v.). This 
author was born in 1567. 
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the same time as to Drake, the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion sent paid messengers to invite them to some 
formal festivities in celebration of the first entrance 
of the stream into the town (ibid.). The writer of 
the lengthy articles in question stated in respect to 
Devonport that its whole history was “brought 
within the compass merely of two lives, so few are 
the links of human existence which occasionally 
serve to carry us back to what seems a remote 
period of the past ” (Worth, ‘ Hist. of Devonport,’ 
p. 100). Apropos, Plymouth Dock, or Devonport, 
was founded in a.D. 1690, the leat was cut in a.p. 
1590, and we are now arrived at, say, a.p. 1890 ;" 
therefore, by simple arithmetic, it is competent 
for numbers now living to have received the ac- 
count of Plymouth leat from others whose grand- 
fathers had actually worked upon it or were other- 
wise acquainted with all its circumstances, * 

It is simply incredible that a poor population 
could themselves have incurred the—to them— 
enormous expense of cutting a leat seven miles 
long as the crow flies, and estimated at nearer 
thirty in its windings through the valuable metal- 
liferous lands of numerous lords, and lost all reeol- 
lection of it and the consequent burden of addi- 
tional rates extending over many years, or that 
they and contemporary writers would have con- 
spired to deceive their posterity by concealing the 
fact in order to give Drake the credit. It is more 
than incredible, for reason rejects the idea, and the 
irrational, and reverse of incredible, we may 
morally accept as true when corroborated in divers 
ways, too numerous and independent for the doc- 
trine of chances to account for. I will next explain 
why the popular tradition must be absolutely true, 
for everything associated with Sir Francis Drake is 
of public interest. His Plymouth leat was the pre- 
cursor of Sir Hugh Myddelton’s New River, and 
nerd of the Bedford Level constructed by 

tancis, fourth Earl of Bedford, the descendant of 
Drake's godfather, Francis, the second earl. 
H. H. Draxe. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ‘ DIDACHE.’+ 
Before me is a reprint of a paper which appeared 
in the Guardian several months ago. The theology 
18, In one aspect, like that of the earliest Chris- 


* Lord Brougham related that he had conversed with 
a lady who had talked with an eye-witness of the execu- 
tion of Charles I. (1649). This witness could have known 
tt ds who were adults before the leat was cut. In 
the present writer's family there are still more remark- 
able instances of far-reaching into the past. Cf. St. 
James's Gazette, Oct. 9, 1885, on ‘ Links of Recollection,’ 
and Pall Mali Gazette, Feb. 21, 1885, on the same. 

t ‘An Essay on the Theology of the Didache, with 
the Greek Text, forming an Appendix to Two Lectures 
on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ By C. Taylor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


tian writers, that is, mystical and figurative. This 
is indisputable, as Dr. Taylor shows ; but this is 
not strictly theology: it is style; and the theology 
only comes in with the application of particular 
examples in support or illustration of questions of 
truth or morals. Dr. Taylor maintains that a pas- 
sage of the ‘ Didache’—7zas 5¢ zpodijrys Sedoxt- 
Parpévos Toy cis 
kov éxxAnoias pi) dora adrds 
rove, ov KpiOnoerar peta yap 
Tv Kpiow yap kal of 
that Christian pro- 
phets had an abnormal privilege of doing things 
mystically, as the Jewish prophets did ; and he 
does not limit this privilege to rites, actions of 
church routine, or an ordinary church rule, but 
seemingly allows the privilege to cover even truth 
and morals. Justin Martyr is Dr. Taylor’s great 
authority and guide in a particular passage, of 
which I am bound to say that, if Justin taught as 
represented, the Christian Church must so far re- 
ject him, as it rejected Origen for a like extrava- 
gance. But, with all deference to Dr. Taylor, 
I cannot but think that he has, by a strange over- 
sight, mistranslated Justin in the very place where 
he gets his general principle of interpretation in 
explanation of the ‘ Didache.’ I must give the pas- 
sage: tis dé évroAs) Kat mpagis dpoiws cipyto 
eis puotipiov tov Xpirrov x.7.A. Dial, 
c. xliv. 2634). This Dr. Taylor explains as mean- 
ing “that some things are said in the Old Testa- 
ment to have been commanded or done with mystic 
reference to Christ”; but the saying quoted is 
plainly Justin’s own opinion only, and not what is 
said in the Old Testament. 

So as to the ‘ Didache,’ where there is some diffi- 
culty as to the exact translation, I think that what 
is offered is trying: “And any approved true 
prophet doing (what he doeth) for an earthly (sign 
of a) mystery of the Church, but not teaching to 
do what himself doeth, shall not be judged of you; 
for with God he hath his judgment; for even so 
likewise did the ancient prophets.” And the ex- 
planation offered, without any limitation of sub- 
ject, is intolerable : “That is to say, a Christian 
prophet is not to be judged of men for whatever 
actions of an abnormal kind he may perform...... 
provided be performs them with symbolic refer- 
ence.” I think the fault of this explanation is 
that it sets aside Christian morality, and that on 
a mere example taken from another moral sphere. 
Dr. Taylor says in a note that he need not decide 
“ what sort of abnormal acts were to be condoned 
to the Christian prophets.” But this I cannot see. 
If he translates and explains one part of the text 
of the ‘Didache,’ he may not, when the real crux 
comes, pass it by. The moral aspect of the pro- 
phet’s actions is vital, and only with a moral limit 
may the teaching of the ‘ Didache’ be received. 
Space forbids ‘the reference to examples and c=- 
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treme cases readily conceivable. But there is 
of the ‘ Didache’ which, strangely enough, 

Br. Taylor unnoticed, and which I hold to 
determine the sphere of the prophet’s actions re- 
ferred to: trois 5¢ mpodijrais émitpérete 
proreiv OéXovow (x. 14). Here the dca, 
‘ whatever ” (actions) are explicitly referred to the 
Holy Eucharist; that is, prophets were to have 
some liberty in church offices beyond others, or 
ordinary ministers. 

This passage is, moreover, a guiding text to the 
proper reference of the translated passage of the 

Didache’ before noticed, and, preceding it, is a 
safe guide to what follows (xi.), both having one 
element of thought ; and it sustains my contention 
that the mystery named (Dr. Taylor's “ mystery of 
the church ”) is the Holy Eucharist, the expression 
TOUV. bein a Greek form often 
found, and so I would translate thus: “ But every 
true prophet, being approved, who summons the 
churches unto the ordered sacrament (mystery), 
yet does not instruct others to do after his routine 
adrds shall not be condemned by you, 

r his judgment is with God.” 

So much of the theology of the ‘Didache’ depends 
upon this one passage, which Dr. Taylor calls its 
key, that its correct translation and interpretation 
throughout is a paramount and preliminary de- 
mand. The other points of Dr. Taylor’s able and 
elaborate treatise are so numerous as to forbid my 
touching them. Hopson, 


THE BATEMANS, LORD MAYORS OF 
LONDON. 

Sir Anthony Bateman, Lord Mayor 1663, was 
the third son of Robert Bateman, Chamberlain of 
London, and bore arms, Or, three crescents, issuant 
from each an estoile gules. Crest, a crescent and 
an estoile, as in the arms, between two wings or. 

Sir James Bateman, Lord Mayor 1716, was the 
son of Joas Bateman, the son of Giles Bateman, 
of Halesbrooke, near St. Omers, Flanders, who, 
settling in London, died in 1704, and was buried 
on April 18 in that year at the Dutch church in 
Austin Friars, of which congregation he had been 
a deacon in 1666 and an elder in 1678. 

To Sir James Bateman were confirmed by patent, 
dated October 9, 1707, the following arms: Or, on 
a fess sable, between three Muscovy ducks ppr., a 
rose of the first. Orest, a Muscovy duck’s head 
couped between two wings expanded ppr. The 
pair of wings in each case is noticeable. 

The entries in the Dutch church at Austin Friars, 
according to Moens’s ‘ Register,’ are :— 


Marriage, 
oan 24 Sep. Lynken [Lincoln ?] Bateman met Reniers 
Baptisms. 


1597, 11 Sep, Bateman, Thomas f. Thomas, 


1600, 23 Nov, Bateman, Thomas f. Thomas, 
1665, 9 April. Bateman, Elizabeth f. Joas. 
Burials, 

1704, 18 April. Mr. Joas Bateman, 

1712, 5 Jan. Judith Bateman. 

Referring again to Moens, I wish to point ont 
that the very last arms illustrated in that book, 
and of which only the crest remains visible, “being 
partly obscured by the vestry,” give a crescent be- 
tween two expanded wings proper, and I am in- 
clined to believe belong to the arms of Mr. Joas 
Bateman, the estoile, as is very likely, having 
been knocked off. Could this at any time be 
ascertained, and that the hidden coat of arms is 
similar or identical to that of Sir Anthony Bate- 
man, and is that of Mr. Joas Bateman, it would 
establish the identity of descent between the two 
mayors. The Rev..A. D. Adama van Scheltema 
informs me the wainscoting of the vestry is too 
firmly fixed to admit of examination. I am anxious, 
however, to place this note upon record, as in the 
course of repairs or alterations at some future time 
an opportunity for examination may arise. 

I have collected a few interesting notes upon 
these two branches of the Bateman family which 
it may not be inapposite to give here. 

The first mention of the name in the records of 
the Corporation is of one “Coke Bateman the 
Jew” (i.¢., Cook) in 1301. (See Riley’s ‘Memorials 
of London,’ introd., xiii). The family of Bateman 
can be traced back to 1439 as settled at Harting- 
ton, co. Derby, and from this branch the Mayor of 
1663 and his father, the Chamberlain, certainly 
derive. 

The earliest mention of the Huguenot branch 
occurs among the strangers transferred from Lon- 
don to Sandwich by decree of Queen Elizabeth 
in the third year of her reign (1560). (See Boys’s 
‘Sandwich,’ p. 741). In that list occurs the name 
of Thomas Bateman among those of the ministers 
and elders of the German church in London #0 
transferred. He is probably the Thomas Bateman 
the baptism of whose children is entered in the 
Austin Friars register. This seems to preclude 
the probability of any connexion between the 
families of the two Mayors. I have met, however, 
with a very similarly probable double immigration 
of a Flemish family, first in or about 1350 and 
again in 1550. 7 

There is another fact which makes it not im- 
robable that some of the family of Sir Anthony 

teman may have emigrated soon after 1666. 
Burke (‘Extinct Baronetage’) relates that the 
Great Fire in that year ruined Sir Anthony, a8 
well as his brother Sir William, and his elder 
half-brother Sir Thomas Bateman, Bart. Many 
of their houses were burnt, and their property, 
with their papers, destroyed. Confirmation of this 
is found in a list of the Lieutenancy of London in 


1598, 15 Oct, Bateman, Cornelius f. Thomas, 


Sir John Frederick’s mayoralty (among the State 
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Ag, 
° : Rolls), wherein, against the names of | advantage published it very imperfectly and corruptly, 
William, the word “ broak” | 4nd herein hath not only sinned against the 8th 
ou a ded b later hand rtain! mandement in taking away another man’s goods with- 
has been added by & r (certainly some | 54+ his leave, but also against the 9th Commandement 
eight years later). Nor were they the only mem- | jn bearing false witness against his neighbour. For he 
. bers of that family whom misfortune overtook at | makes me to say not only such things which I never 
out time, although from a different cause. The alt, but we very, irrational. As 
that 2)? or example : at the y is the worst of the 
ble book, ‘Calendar > ae (Domestic), under date Soul. That the party deceased had not only dona 
reece May 7, 1662, sanata, but salutifera. That I should tell a story of 
I in be- “The petition of Henry Prodgers to the King for aj one good Pell, a Minister, born without doubt in 
} + am in- t of what he can recover from the estate of the late | Utopia, for of such a man I never either read or heard. 
Mr. Joas wel Avery, Alderman, and Dudley Avery, his son and “To make some satisfaction to the living and the dead, 
ly, having former cashier, of a debt owing on their accounts as | here you have the same Sermon in a truer edition, with 
y time be § Commissioners and Collectors of Customs in 1648 and | some few additions then omitted for want of time, If this 
of ~ & 1649, Such debts were excepted from the Act of In- | unhappy necessity may contribute anything to thy good, or 
arms i demnity, and Averyand Richard Bateman, now insolvent, | to the perpetuating of the Memory of the Reverend, 
ony Bate- § gid not take out a quietus est from the usurped powers, | Learned, and godly Minister (at whose Funeral it was 


1, it would whereby some were pardoned.” ), I shall I have 
on the tw ‘ ? * though I am assured, that he that brought me into this 
: The same ‘Calendar’ makes mention (1654) of a necessity, hath cause to repent of this his irregular and 


Scheltems Lewis Bateman, merchant, of Flushing ; whilst unwarrantable practice.”—‘ The Saint’s Transfiguration : 
TY 18 too | the registers of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, contain | 9 Sermon preached at the Funeral of Dr. Samuel Bolton 
n anxious, § pumerous entries of the baptism of the children of | by Edmund Calamy, B.D., October 19, 1654,’ London, 
as in the § Richard, Robert, and Thomas Bateman between | 1655. 
ture time | 1564 and 1605. A break then occurs until 1652, | The allusion to “ Pell, a Minister,” was apparently 
r whence until 1702 these entries are tolerably con-| due to the scribe not catching the whole of the 
tes upon F secutive. name of Pellican, whose life is written by Mel- 
ily which hope I have in some measure shown the im-|chior Adam. Those who are interested in Samuel 
of examining the coat of arms now hidden | Bolton may like to know that a good bibliography — 
ecords of OF the vestry fittings in Austin Friars Church | of his writings—all of them rare—has been com- 
man the § should the opportunity ever occur. Should it be | municated to the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
lemorials | that of Joas coy and similar to Sir Anthony | quarian Society by the Rev. J. Ingle Dredge, and 
Bateman Bateman’s, the consanguinity between the two | will appear in the next volume of the Transactions. 
Harting- | mayors will be established. Witt E. A, Axon. 
Mayor of conclusion, there was sold at Sotheby’s in| Manchester. 
certainly } 1869s manuscript collection for a history of the 
o Bateman family out of Lord Farnham’s library.| Atpermen ‘‘ Removine.”—An act of Common 
; branch F Js it known to any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ | Council passed in 1714, and entitled “ An Act for 


tis res where this is ? Joun J. Stockey. | Reviving the Ancient Manner of Electing Alder- 
; "Bo ) 16, Montague Street, W.C. men,” put a stop to aldermen removing from one 
+ = ward to another. The act recites several acts and 
sinister THE PREACHER AND THE REPORTER. ordinances of Common Council varying the ancient 

~ method of election of aldermen, showing how in 


the reign of Richard II. when a vacancy occurred 
1 in the pat from popular clericals of any and it was the practice to select at least two honest and 
reclade | ‘ll responsibility for volumes purporting to con- discreet men for presentation to the mayor and 
en the | ‘ain their discourses. A late ornament of the | *ldermen, so that one of them (as the mayor and 
owever, iscopal bench declared that there was no heresy | *!dermen might choose) might be admitted and 
gration that Hed not been attributed to him by heedless | Sworn. This number was, temp. Henry IV., in- 
50 and | 20te-takers and careless condensers. Much might creased to four. In 1711 another act ordained 
probably be said on the other hand if it were worth | that the number selected for presentation to the 

ot im. | While; but it may comfort the injured popular Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen should again be 
nthony | Preacher of to-day to know that his is an ancient two, but that one of them should already be an 
1666. Wrong, and that its sufferance has been the badge alderman who was to be allowed to remove to the 
at the | Shis tribe for generations, That famous Noncon- | Vcamt ward provided he were present when the re- 
my, ag | {‘rmist Dr. Calamy preached the funeral sermon | PoTt of the nomination and election should be made 
oP for Dr. Samuel Bolton, and an inaccurate report was | '2 the Court aforesaid, and should declare his in- 
Many published. This led Dr. Calamy to issue his own tention so todo. The act of 1714 restricted the 
ert authorized and revised version with the following election to one able and sufficient citizen and free- 
r the tartly indignant protest :— man, not being an alderman. The only removals 
’ that take place at the =e day are on the occa- 


lon in “The iniquity of the times hath necessitated the | “ : 
ing of the ensuing Sermon. There is a Fell sion of a vacancy in the aldermanry of the ward 
State who he is I know not) who hath for his own private of Bridge Without, to which the senior alderman 
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may elect to remove by virtue of act of Common 
Council passed in 1725. R. R, Smarre. 


GramMaticaL.—Under the head ‘ Iron Coffins’ 
(7™ §. vii. 118), occur the words “where 
Attila is instanced as having been Jain to rest.” 
Whether this is a misprint for Jaid I do not know; 
but perhaps it may worth while to point out 
how often this grammatical error occurs, even in 
writers of repute. 
Not to mention the well-known instance in 
‘Childe Harold,’ where the exigences of rhyme 
may in some sort excuse the poet, Shelley (‘Revolt 
of Islam,’ vii. 33, 7) has :— 
Smiled on the flowery grave in which were lain 
Fear, Faith, and Slavery; 

and, again, canto iii. 30, 9:— 
In trance had /ain me thus within a fiendish bark, 

Froude, in his ‘Short Studies,’ speaking of 
* Reynard the Fox,’ says, “ We were at once satis- 
fied that Reineke’s goodness, if he had any, must 
lay rather in the active department of life.” 

Henry Kingsley, in his novel ‘Stretton,’ has, 
* She has laid awake.” 

Trollope, in his ‘La Vendée,’ has, “ Preparing 
to lay down for the night,” and “Old age and 
persecution have Jain a heavy hand on him.” 

Gordon, ‘Letters from the Crimes,’ p. 74, says, 
* We laid off Odessa.” 

Can any one justify this common — . 


REPRESENTATIONS OF TeARS ON ToMBSTONES. 
(See 7® S. vii. 239.)—With regard to your re- 
viewer's (‘ Memoirs of above Half a Century’) very 
jast remarks anent tears on tombstones, is not this 
« common device in France? I have certainly seen 
it, I think, at Dinan, in Brittany, and possibly else- 
where. The tears were not the size of life, but a 
great deal larger ; so far as I can remember after 
an interval of — a dozen years, about the size 
of small racket-balls. They were, however, dis- 
tinetly tears, or I do not know what else they 
could be meant for. No doubt it is a matter of 
personal feeling, but this device seems to me in 
very bad taste, and, indeed, slightly ridiculous, 
This may be because we are unaccustomed to it in 
England. Possibly chubby-cheeked cherubs, broken 
pillars, and reversed torches may seem as grotesque 
to foreigners who are unaccustomed to these devices 
as sculptured tears seem tous. One of the strangest 
ornaments I have ever seen in an English burial- 

und was an officer’s sword, shako, sabretasche, 

, modelled to the very life in cast iron or some 
such material, and hung on, or rather attached to, 
his tombstone. The representation of these war- 
like equipments was so perfect as to be almost 
startling. On seeing the “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war” so conspicuously en 
evidence in a city of the dead I thought of a quaint 


passage in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ in which the honour 
which attaches to a warrior who appears in public 
with his slaying instrument belted on his thigh 
is contrasted with the ridicule which would attach 
to a schoolmaster if he were to walk abroad with 
his instrument belted on his thigh, an instrument 
which I hope will be entirely obsolete long before 
the end of the twentieth century. 
JonaTHAN Bovcuatsr, 
Ropley, Alresford. 


However rare in England, tears carved on tomb- 
stones are not uncommon in France. At | 
there are plenty of these monumental monstrosities 
to be seen in the cemetery at Rouen. . 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Dr. Epwarp Riosy, 1747-1821.—There is a 
statement in Mrs. Ross’s ‘Three Generations of 
Englishwomen ’ (vol. i. p. 3), which needs correc- 
tion. Speaking of her ancestor, Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich, Mrs. Ross says that his daughter Sarah 
“married Dr. Edward Rigby, a Lancashire map, 
who was educated at Dr. Priestley’s school at 
Warrington, and afterwards studied medicine 
under Mr. Norgate at Norwich.” The “ Lanca- 
shire man” whom Dr. Taylor’s daughter married 
was not the Dr. Rigby here mentioned, but his 
father. Dr. Taylor was, consequently, not the 
father-in-law, as Mrs. Ross makes him, but the 
grandfather of Dr. Rigby. F. N. 


Fivucx.—It may interest Dr. Murray, or some 
other reader, to record this word, which occurs in 
the following passage of ‘ The Life and Adventures 
of Peter Wilkins,’ by R. S. (Robert Paltock), 1751, 
vol. i. p. 88:— 

“The animal, being mortally wounded, bounded 
and came tumbling down the Rock very near me. 

ick’d it up, and found it to be a Creature not much un- 
ike our Rabbits, but with shorter Ears, a longer Tail, 
and hoofed like a Kid, tho’ it had the perfect Fluck ofa 
Rabbit.” 
I su fluck to be a provincial form of flue, or 
fluff tor down or hair; but I do not find it in any 
dictionary that I have been able to consult, “ Peter 
Wilkins” is supposed to be a Cornish man, Per- 
haps fluck occurs in the Cornish dialect ? 
MarsHALtt. 


Suaxsreare. — Having had occasion to com- 
pare a reading of the “Reduced Facsimile from 
the Famous First Folio” of Shakespeare, 8v0., 
1876, with the book itself, I met with a variation 
which ought to be noted, as a rock in a sea-chart. 
On the last page (172) of ‘3 Hen. VL,’ col. 2, 1. 16, 
the word “’tis” most plainly appears in the fac 
simile, with its apostrophe most distinct. In the 
Folio itself the word is quite as plainly “ kis.” _ 

Another case of the inefficiency of the facsimiles, 
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from certain recollection. Some years ago, the late 
Mr. apg declared in the Atheneum 
that the printer of the First Folio edition must 
have renewed the supply of his types from a fresh 
fount in the midst of a scene. This he inferred 
from observing that for a considerable space one 
letter which had run short was always replaced by 
the reverse end of the shank of the type appearing 
instead of the letter. Although this seems to be a 
sufficient ground for the inference, it was warmly 
disputed by another correspondent through several 
weeks, and Mr. Phillipps’s antagonist at last still 
held out, though with a confession that he had used 
one of the auto-facsimiles, but which he maintained 
for that purpose was as good as the original. I 
med to have at my elbow a copy of the ori- 
ginal, and to gratify a momentary curiosity turned 
to the page, where I saw that the change for which 
Mr. Phillipps had contended was confirmed by an 
observable change from that place of all the type 
used. The faces of the letters were, indeed, the 
same in size and style, but were sharper and newer, 
a change which would have almost necessarily dis- 
appeared in the auto-transfer. I communicated 
this to Mr. Phillipps, but in the meanwhile the 


editor of the Athenceum had forbidden a continu- 
ance of the dispute. Tuomas KERsLAKE. 
Wynfrid, Clevedon. 
Campousr.— 


“Feb. 6, 1805. When the blacksmith cut up an old 
cambouse of sheet iron we obtained for every piece of 
four inches square seven or eight gallons of corn from 
the Indians,” —‘ Lewis and Clark’s Expedition,’ vol. i, 
p. 199, Dublin, 1817. 

This cambouse falls under Dr. Murray’s 1 b, and is 
4 much earlier use of the word than he has given. 
Tt was no doubt used on shore as well as on 2Seans. 


James D, 
Madison, Wie,, U.S. 


anp Jompant.”—Mrs. Florence 
Caddy, in her graphic ‘Footsteps of Jeanne 
d’Are,.’ P. 95, writes, in describing ber journey 
from Villeperdue to Chinon :— 

“Farther on, in a pool of yellow water-lilies and tall 

are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 
The italics are mine. Are those words of Mrs. 
Caddy’s own coining? If so, her facile pen must 

comant, They are new to me, as they may 
possibly be to most readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and are 
not unworthy of preservation in these columns, or 
even of use in our malleable tongue. Prof. Skeat 
may look askance at them, but I, for one, hail such 
weful coinages with thankfulness. J. B.S. 
Manchester, 


Banter=Pantey.—In the ‘N. E. D.’ this 
interjection is given as used in Scotland and the 


North of Eogland only. This is certainly inexact, 


for when I was at school at Edgbaston (Birming- 

ham) the expression was in every-day use among 

us. F, Cnance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Durrer.—The following definition of the word 
duffer is taken from a newspaper report of a case 
which was recently tried in the Liverpool Police 
Court :— 

“ You are what is generally known as a ‘duffer’? Com- 
plainant (excitedly): Do you know the definition of the 
word ‘duffer’? Allow me to tell you a ‘duffer’ con- 
stitutes a man who offers a piece of metal and it turns 
- to be spurious under the ‘jaws’ and ‘claws’ of the 


J. F. 
Liverpool. 


Fotx-tore.—The following curious 
narrative is translated from the Hu Pao in 2 
recent number of the North China Herald :— 

“ A great crowd was in waiting outside the gates of the 
Lama temple some 10 Ji outside the Teh-shéng gate of 
Peking, on the morning of February 22, to see a quaint 
ceremony of the Lama priests, typifying the expelling of 
evil influences from the temple during the new year, 
fifteenth of Kuangsii, After a solemn Buddhist service 
of all the Lamas in presence of the Chief Priest seated 
on a high throne, two little Lamas dressed in black and 
white, like devils, and running about making all kinds of 
diabolical contortions, were chased away by the other 
priests, who pursued them with bamboo canes, pretend- 
ing to be administering an awful thrashing. A good 
many petty officials with their attendants were present 
to keep order among the crowd during this curious 
function, called Sin nien ta kwei (‘New Year Devil- 
beating ’).” 

This is a curious instance of the receptive quality 
of Buddhism, which readily incorporates ceremonies 
and superstitions with which it comes in contact. 

W. E. A. A. 


Ixcupators.—Hatching by artificial heat is an 
ancient Egyptian practice, and is mentioned by 
Aristoteles (‘ Hist. Animal.,’ iv. 2) and Diodorus 
Siculus. It is also referred to by Burchard of 
Strassburg (4.D. 1175), William of Boldensele 
(a.D. 1336), and the compiler of ‘ Sir John Mande- 
ville’s Travels’ (a.D. 1372), who, in this instance as 
in many others, boldly appropriated the text of the 
former. Coming to more modern times, Paul Lucas, 
who travelled in the East by order of Louis XIV., 
gives an engraving and description of incubators, 
“des fours oi1 l’on fait éclore les Poulets comme dans 
toute l’Egypte” (plate facing p. 7 of vol. ii. 
of the Rouen edition, 1719, in his ‘ Voyage’). 
According to Loudon’s ‘ Encycl. of Agriculture’ 
(No, 7463), they were ‘‘ brought into notice” about 
the middle of the eighteenth century b Réaumur, 
in his ‘Art de faire éclore, &c., des Oiseaux 
Domestiques.’ L. L, K. 

‘Tae Lecenp or Goop Womeny.’—In ‘The 


Legend of Good Women’ there is a strange mis- 
take which shows Chaucer to be somewhat weak in 
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mythology. Hypermnestra is represented as the 
daughter of A2gyptus, and her husband as the son 
of Danaus. Since Hypermnestra and her sisters 
are so well known by the name of Danaides, and 
their story is told by Horace, the error is obvious 
enough. But I observe that Robert Bell in his 
edition of Chaucer has failed to notice it. So it is 
just possible that it may have escaped the attention 
of other editors, YARDLEY, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answere may be addressed to them direct. 


CravernousE, —In the Stuart Exhibition 
No, 195) was a quite admirable portrait of the 

iscount Dundee, but the name of the painter is 
not given. I conjecture that it may be by Dobson, 
and I hope that some of your correspondents may 
be able to answer the question. The painting of 
black breastplate, of brown wig, of white cravat, 
are masterly, and the face is evidently the strong 
likeness of an individual. The neidiiog is fine, 
but peculiar. It is a representation of a singularly 
handsome young man, but the features are almost 
feminine in delicacy and in sadness, and suggest 
qualities which might harden into —. w 

. 


Rate ve Guaper, or Wader, Earl of East 
Anglia, married in 1074/5 Emma, daughter of 
William Fitzosbern. Some authorities say the 
wedding took place at Exning, in Cambridgeshire. 
Can any of your readers give a probable reason 
for the choice of this place? Was there any castle 
or ecclesiastical foundation of any description at 
Exning at that period? Wanted also the names 
of any bishops or abbots who were present at the 
brid M. M. B, 


‘Dick Srripz.’—Who was the author of ‘ Dick 
Stripe,’ satirical poem, written by one of the wits 
of the day, on the occasion of Sir Richard Steele’s 
marriage? I have never seen it in print, and get 
‘it by tradition. I cannot remember all. It be- 
gins :— 

Habits are stubborn things, 

And by the time a man is turned of forty, 
His ruling passions have grown so very haughty, 

There 's no clipping of their wings, 

This fact can best be shown by a familiar story of our 
own: 
Dick Stripe was the friend and lover of a pi 
To him "twas meat and drink and phisic, koe : 
-» Powaatan Crarxe, 


THREADNEEDLE Srreet.—I have just now, for 
the first time, met with the statement that this 
street is ‘‘so called from the three needles in the 
arms of the Needlemakers’ Company.” But why ? 


What connexion is there between them? Stow, 
if I am not mistaken, suggests that the street was 
probably named from a publican’s or tradesman’s 
sign, and I have long supposed (but do not now 
know on what authority) that “needles” meant 
“ sugar-loaves.” Will some better-informed reader 


‘kindly throw light on all or any of these points? 


GRAIENSIS. 


Porms Wantep.—1. Who is the author of a little 
m, quoted by Chateaubriand in his ‘ Essai sur 
fn Littérature Anglaise,’ beginning :— 
Why tarries my love, 
Why tarries my love, 
Why tarries my love from me? 
Come hither, my dove, 
I'll write to my love, 
And send him a letter by thee. 
From the context it would seem to be by Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset ; but it cannot be found 
in Lord Dorset’s poems. Chateaubriand gives one 
verse in English, the others in French. 
2. Who is the author of a Scottish poem 
nning:— 
beginning When I was a wee thing, 
A-toddlin’ but an’ ben, 
The kitten was my plaything, 
My plague the clockin’ hen? 
It is not in Miss Aitken’s ‘ Scottish a 
(** Golden Treasury Series’) nor in ‘The Iilus- 
trated Book of Scottish Songs.’ 
3. Where can I find a poem beginning :— 
When [I lived in baby-land 
All the bells were ringing, 
which ap in a magazine, I think in or about 
1871? ho is the author? ' 
4. Has the —— of a poem of much me 
entitled ‘The Old English Manor-House,’ qu 
in extenso in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. ii. 307, ever been 
discovered ? Does any one know of an old deserted 
mansion to which the poet’s description would 
apply? In reading the verses one seems, i 
Milton's words, to be “ wrapt in a pleasing fit of 
melancholy.” JonaTHAN 


Gornic Inscrrprion.—Mrs, Florence Caddy, in 
describing (‘ Footsteps of Jeanne d’Are,’ p. 42) 
her visit to the chapel of Our Lady of Bermont, 
says :— 

“The Gothic inscription round the bell has never 
been deciphered. It runs thus, in thirteenth century 
characters, + AVEMREIADEAARMANGT, which — 
readers have tortured into a motto of praise to Jeanne 
d’ Are, which would be a wonderful prophecy, consider. 
ing it was inscribed two centuries before she was born. 

The inscription is worthy of a nook in ‘N. &Q 
Can any one decipher it ? J. B. 8 

Manchester. 


Cuarzes I.’s Groves.—In the Stuart Exhibi- 
tion, sent by Mr. Benett-Stanford, was a glove 
Charles I., described on a brass plate on the case 
containing it as having been worn by the king 0B 
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the scaffold, and handed by him to Bishop Juxon. 
It is a fawn-coloured glove, similar to those now 
being sold in London shops as khaki deerskin, but 
with handsome embroidery and fringe. It is a 
right glove. Where is the left one? I have read 
that Martin Lluellyn’s granddaughter, Mrs. Bowles, 
yr the gloves which the king wore on the 
ay of his execution, and which were supposed to 
have been given to Martin Lluellyn on the scaffold. 
Was this gift, in fact, that of the left glove? The 
king put on a second shirt, on account of the 
chilliness of the morning ; but he would not have 
been likely to have worn a second pair of gloves. 
It would have been interesting to have brought 
need gloves together = exhibition to com- 
te the pair; but the left glove may have 
perished long ago. KILLIGREW. 


Rev. W. Patmer.—Dean Burgon (‘Lives of 
Twelve Good Men’) speaks frequently, and with 
much affection, of the Rev. William Palmer, of 
Worcester College, a well-known name among the 
leaders of the Oxford movement. So constantly, 
indeed, does the dean quote and refer to him, that 
it seems strange he did not include him among 
the men whose fives he has written, especially as 
he died only a short time since. Is there any 
memoir of him? And when and from whom did 
he inherit a baronetcy? In recent years he was 

led “ Sir W. Palmer,” but the late Canon Trevor 
told me that he could not find his name in any 
baronetage. E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorke, 


Biossoms at Weppixes.—Nuptial 
garlands are of the most remote antiquity, and 
appear to have been used both by the Jews and 
by the heathens. Among the Romans “ the bride 
was bound to have a chaplet of flowers or hearbes 
upon her head”; and amongst the Anglo-Saxons 

bride and bridegroom were crowned with 
flowers kept in church for the purpose. These 
nuptial garlands are said to have been mostly of 
Tosemary or myrtle, sometimes of corn, and some- 
times of flowers. In some countries it is said that 
the bride is crowned with a garland of prickles, 
and so delivered unto her husband, that hee 
might know that hee hath tied himself to a thorny 
asure.” My object in writing this is to in- 
quire at what time it became the fashion to crown 
the brides with garlands of orange blossom, and 
why that particular flower was chosen for this 

service, J. W. Attisoy, 


Cavrcnes.—Can any of your 
_ ers explain a feature in some of the rubble- 
ilt churches of East Anglia, and perhaps of 
other parts? In some cases the walls, especially 
chancel walls, on the inside are whey or at 
slanted outwards from base to plate, slightly 


tunnel as it springs from the ground, or the sides 
of a ship from the hold upwards. Is it =a 
that being built of rubble, without regular bricks, 
they were made to taper on the inside to save 
unnecessary material; or was it an architectural 
design to give the idea of the ship? Bingham 
(‘ Ant.,’ vol. ii. bk. viii. c. iii.) speaks June ancient 
churches as ship-shaped, though I cannot say 
whether any of the descriptive terms he uses imply 
that the walls were ever out of the vertical. Apart 
from antiquarian interest, it might possibly affect 
the question of dilapidations, making all the differ- 
ence if a slanting wall could be shown to be the 
original plan, instead of arising from settlement, 
&e. = 


‘Huprpras.’—In the Lancet of Saturday, 
March 23, I find the following quotation, purport- 
ing to be taken from ‘ Hudibras’:— 

For men are brought to worse distresses 
By taking physic than diseases ; 

And therefore commonly recover 

As soon as doctors give them over. 

It looks very Hudibrastic, yet, after very care- 
fully examining every page of my copy, I cannot 
find the lines. I have searched, too, Dr. Zachary 
Gray’s not absolutely exhaustive index, to meet 
only with a like failure. Moreover, inasmuch as 
the lines might be by the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ 
though not contained in that work, I have explored 
all Butler’s posthumous remains and collected 
emery ; still I cannot hunt down my quarry. Can 

ind readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me with the book, 
canto, and lines of ‘ Hudibras’ in which the passage 
occurs, if it does occur at all in that work? If not, 
I should regard it as a courtesy to have the source 
otherwise indicated. Nemo. 
Temple. 


Sreeca in Anrmats,—We know what the ser- 
pent said to Eve, and how the she-ass spoke to 
Balaam. But what did the ass say to Bacchus, 
his horses to Achilles, the lamb to Phrixus—or 
was it the ram?—and the elephant to Porus? 
Addison made the stars to say “The hand that 
made us is divine.” This was more wonderful than 
the music of the spheres, as it added a conver- 
sazione. Besides which, the animals have got a 
tongue, teeth, and palate, the instruments pre- 
requisite for speech. St. Gregory of Nice thought 
Balaam knew how, as a diviner, to interpret the 
bray, and Le Clerc thought that if he believed in 
the metempsychosis there would not be much to 
astonish him in the affair, whilst St. Augustine 
suggests that he was talibus monstris assuetus. 
After hearing so many commentators, I wish we 
could know what the ass herself thought of it, and 
of them. OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Tenney. (See 7” S. 414.)—The word tenney 


Spproaching the form of the arch of a railway 


is set down in ‘N. & Q.’ at the above reference as 
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the name of a colour. What isthe colour? In 
what language has tenney that meaning ? 
James D, Burien. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Orneawisr.—What is implied by this word 
when employed in the index volumes to the wills 
at Somerset House, in cases such as the following : 
“ Walton alias Denny, Thomas” ? W. Dz 


Josrrs Bisnop or Exry.—Can an 
readers give me any particulars of, and lists of 
works and sermons written by Joseph Allen, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and afterwards 
Bishop of Ely? He died April 13, = 

EDICI. 


“SADDLES, WONTOWES AND OVERLAYES.”—I 
have met with the above in a will of the seventeenth 
century. What is meant by “ wontowes and over- 
layes”? H, Fisuwicx. 


Wituiams, —In Prendergast’s ‘ Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland,’ p. 433, in the list of “‘ Ad- 
venturers,” is mentioned (No. 919), “ John Wil- 
liams, ffeltmaker,” who then lived in Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales, and subsequently went to Ireland 
and settled on land granted him in return for his 
subscription. What family in Wales did John 
Williams belong to? J. Firercuer 

St. Paul, Minn,, U.S. 


CrowLanp. — What is the meaning of the sayin 
** Every cart that comes to Crowland is shod vith 
silver ? M. G. W. P. 


Hossuir.—In a MS. book of Sarum Hove, in 
the possession of G. S. Dewick, Esq., is the follow- 
ing note :— 


“My sonne Stephen was borne the xijt® day of June 
cocest 1559......his godfathers my brother Stephin Vaughan 
and Mr. yy Y- Mres my lady harper alderwoman 
“ee and unkle Thomas Wisman husshipped 


What is husship ? Unless there be anything in a 
conjecture of my own, which I keep back for the 
present, I have not met with any explanation, or 
any other example of the word. The blanks in 
the above mr which I omitted 
to copy as being immaterial to the present ques- 
tion. J. T. +2 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

Nowycoyrormist Recisters.—Where should I 
look for a record of Baptist and other Nonconfor- 
mists born, married, or buried in Lyme, co. Dor- 
== its vicinity during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ? F. W. D. 


Ratzicu, 1x any 
reader tell me if the custom of people going out on 
tmas morning to a valley near eigh to 
listen to the bells of a church said to have been 


swallowed up with a village by an earthquake 
many 


YouR WITS ARE GONE WOOL-GATHERING,”— 
Can any one explain this common saying ? 
C. Tomurnson, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N. 


Scuoot Srocxs.—An old lady lately told me that 
when she went to school, sixty years ago, it was 


Y | customary to transfer any pupil who was found 


sitting with one foot over the other to a corner of 
the room, where a shallow wooden box, with two 
compartments in the shape of a V, was —y 
Here she was required to stand, with a foot in 
each division, to cultivate deportment by turning 
her toes out in the orthodox ion, and here she 
remained until she could attract the attention of 
some other pupil toa fresh offender. Being thus 
provided with a witness, she was able to prove her 
case, and exchange places with the latest delin- 
quent. Was this plan adopted at other girls’ 
schools—or rather “seminaries for young ladies,” 
as they were then called—and does it exist any- 
where in the present day? Ww. UnpDERgiL. 


Jonuyson Famity.—In an old memorandum 
book of births, &c., I find the following entry: 
“ My aunt Johnson died 28 August, 1821, aged 
seventy-two.” Can any correspondent enable me 
to identify this lady, who is believed to have lived 
in or near London ? S—a. 


Sr. pve Ricci.—February 13 is the 
tercentenary of the death of this celebrated Flo- 
rentine. Can any one give a list of paintings of 
this saint in the galleries of Europe ? 

W. Lovett. 

“ Mey, womey, anp Hervers.”—Who was the 
originator of the familiar saying that “ God created 
men, women, and Herveys”? It has been attri- 
buted to the _ of Sea Lord Townshend, 
and to Lad ortley Montagu. 

F. R. B. 

Oxrorp Divinity Decrees.—I wish to know 
when the statute was enacted which made it 
necessary to be in priest’s orders before graduating 
in divinity. John Wesley, in his famous Korah 
sermon, speaks of a certain doctor in dag © 
his day who was a layman; and Dr. Routh, 
sident of Magdalen, was certainly only a deacon 
when he proceeded to that degree. The Oxford 
statutes of 1784 provide that the candidate for 
the d of B.D. should preach a Latin sermon 
in St. Mary’s—implying that he must be at least 
in deacon’s orders. E. L. H. Taw, M.A. 


Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorkshire. 


Festiva, or Taixity.—Has the festival of 
Trinity ever had an octave in any part of the 


GNORAMUS, 


Western or Eastern Church ? 
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lies. signe shal be negligent, and lose his thi recklessly. 
Rep “The twelfth don is Pisses [ sic}, ‘that reigneth in 
THE ZODIAC. Fevere ; for as much as Jonas y* Prophete was cast into 
7 §. vii ye sea, and three days and three nyghts lay in the wombe 
(7* 8. vii. 226.) of a gualle, Who that is borne in this signe shall be 


The following, which I have as from the “ Loseley 
MSS.,” appears to be a more original version of the 
description of the signs than that given by Mrs. 
C. A. WHITE :— 

“Also ther ben according xii months to y* xii signs; 
in the wych the xii signes reign—that is to say March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, October, 
November, D: ber, January, and February; and y* 
xii signes travellen and worke to good in eche monethe, 
but one of them principally reigneth and hath domina- 
cyoun in his proper monethe. 

“ Aries first of all reigneth in y* moneth of March, for 
in that signe God made y* world; and that signe Aries 
is cleped the signe for a Ram inasmuch as Abraham 
made sacrifice to God for his son Isaac. And whoever 
that is borne in this signe shall be dredful, but he shall 
have grace. 

“The second signe, Taurus, reigneth in Aprill and is 
signe of a Bull; forasmuch as Jacob, the son of Isaac, 
wrastlyd and strove with the Angel in Bethlehem, as a 
bull. Whoso is borne in this signe shall have grace in all 


“The third sterre, Gemini, reigneth in May, and is 
clepid the signe of a Man and Woman, forasmuch as 
Adam and Eve were made and formed bothe of a kynde. 
Whoso is borne in this signe pore and feble he shal be; 
he shal lefe in waylynge and disese. 

“The fourth signe, Cancer, reigns in June, and yt is 
clepid y* signe of a Crabbe or of Canker, which is a 
worme ; forasmuch as Job was a leper, full of cankers by 
ay of God. Who that is borne in this signe he shall 

fell, but he shall have y* joy of Paradise. 

“The fifth signe, Leo, reigneth in July, and is clepid 
y‘ signe of a lyon, forasmuch as Danyel the prophet was 
= into a —_ pytt amonge lyons. Who that is borne 

this signe he shall be a bolde thief, and a hardy. 

“The sixth sign, Virgo, reigneth in August, and is 
clepid the signe of a mayden, forasmuch as our Lady 
Seynt Mary in ?. bearinge, and before y* birthe, and 
after y* birthe of our Lord Jesu Christ our Saviour, was 
amaid. Whoso is borne in this signe he shal be a wyse 
man and wel stored with causes blameabull. 

The seventh signe reigneth in September, and is 
id y* signe of a Balance, for as much as Judas 

Scariott made his councell to the Jues, and solde to 
them the Prophet Goddis son for xxx" of their weighed 
money. Whoso be borne in this signe shal be a wycked 
man, a traitour’s and an evyl deth shall he dye. 

_ The eighth syne reignes in October, and is clepid y* 
signe of a Scorpion, for as muche as y® children of Israel 
passed throughout the Rede See. Whoso is borne in this 
signe shal have many angers and tribulacons, but he shall 
overcome them at y* laste. 

The ninth signe, Sagittarius, reigneth in November, 
ae clepid y* signe of an Archer, for as much as Kynge 

vid, Prophet, fought with Goliath. Whoso is borne in 
this signe shall be hardy and lecherous. 

8 The tenth signe, Capricornus, reigneth in December; 
is clepid y* signe of a goat, for as muche as y* Jewes 

in ye blessing of Christ. In this signe whoso is borne 
shall be and lovynge. 
The e eventh signe is Aquarius ; it reigneth in Janu- 
ary, and that is clepid ye signe of a man pouring water 
Ou. “ot, for as moche as Seynt John Baptist baptyzed 
our Lord Jesu in the fleuve Jordan for to fulfil ye new 


gracyous, hardy and happy.” 

I have a note that something akin to this is to 
be found in a number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in the early forties of this century. 

Also the following, evidently much more modern, 
lines, giving “a gem for every month”; but as 
they are in MS. “by another hand” I neither 
know their origin nor date. If not common, they 
too may be worth recording :— 

January. 
By her who in this month is born 
No gem save Garnets should be worn, 
They will ensure her constancy, 


True friendship, and fidelity. 
February. 
The February born shall find 


Sincerity and peace of mind, 
Freedom from passion and from care, 
If they the Amethyst will wear, 

March, 
Who on this world of ours their eyes 
In March first — shall be wise, 
In days of peril firm and brave, 
And wear a Bloodstone to their grave. 

April. 
She who from April dates her years 
Diamonds should wear, lest bitter teara 
For vain repentance flow; this stone, 
Emblem of innocence, is wn, 

May. 

Who first beholds the light of day 
In Spring’s sweet flowery month of May 
And wears an Emerald all her life, 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 

June. 
Who comes with summer to this earth, 
And owes to June her hour of birth, 
With ring of Agate on her hand 
Can health, wealth, and long life command. 

July. 
The glowing Ruby shall adorn 
Those who in warm July are born ; 
Then will they be exempt and free 
From love's doubts and anxiety. 


August. 

Wear a Sardonyz, or for thee 
No conjugal felicity ; 
The August born without this stone, 
’Tis said, must live unloved and lone. 

September. 
A maiden born when autumn leaves 
Are rustling in September's breeze, 
A Sapphire on her brow should bind, 
"Twill cure diseases of the mind. 


October. 
October's child is born for woe, 
And life’s vicissitudes must know ; 
But lay an Opal on her breast 
And hope w 
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November. 
Who first comes to this world below 
With drear November's fog and snow 
Should prize the Topaz’ amber hue, 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 
December. 
If cold December gave you birth, 
The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a Turquoise blue, 
Success will bless whate’er you do. 
Herein the months in connexion with “the acci- 
dent of birth” seem to have an entirely different 
“ dominacyoun ” over the events of life in the case 
of the gentler sex. R. W. Hackwoop, 


The following characterisms of the Zodiacal signs 
a century later may be worth ‘tx with the 
curious account already given. abbreviate it 
from an English translation of ‘Spectacle de la 
Nature,’ 1743, vol. i. The first constellation in 
which the sun is found is named from the animal 
first brought forth with the new year, the lamb, or 
its parent the ram—Ares in March ; the second 
from the mt of the calf or the bull—Taurus in 
April ; while the goat’s frequent twin kids give us 
Gemini in May. The crab’s retrograde motion 
bolizes the sun’s commencing return in June, 
while July heats and the sun’s power then are 
shown by the lion, or Leo. The harvests of August 
are figured by the virgin gleaner Virgo, and the 
equal days and nights of the autumn equinox by the 
balanced scales—Libra in September. The scorpion 
shows well the autumnal distempers of October, 
formerly more dreaded than now, while the Sagit- 
tary represents November hunting. The high climb- 
ing goat Capricorn, like the returning crab in June, 
illustrates the commencing climb back of the sun 
in December. January’s downfall is shown in the 
waterpot of Aquarius, and fishes appear and fish- 
ing sports begin under the Pisces of February. 
W. C. M. B. 


*Vittace Mosines’ (7" §. vii. 266).—I have 
a copy of this little book, for which I gave four- 
pence. Probably Messrs. Jarrold, of Norwich, who 
printed and issued the volume in 1837, could say 
who its author was, Their firm, or at any rate a 
firm of the same name, still exists ; and a copy of 
their catalogue of books for the current month is 
now before to ‘ Village Mus- 
ings’ is sign . W., Pulbam St. Ma - 
delen ”; and as the dervish was able to 
the camel and its load which he had never seen, 
so any observant person may easily reconstruct 
O. W. out of his own 188 pages. He was a retired 
village schoolmaster, or overseer of the poor, or 
studious clerkly shoemaker. He was a worthy, 
amiable, middle-aged, little man ; a simple, half- 
educated Christian, whose piety was of the “‘ evan- 
— ” sort ; and, indeed, he knew no other sort, 

ugh our respected old contributor F. O. H. 


valued him sufficiently to buy a copy of his work. 
He was not a Churchman, for he says as much in 
addressing the Vicar of Wattisfield; he was not a 
Quaker, for he speaks of the Friends with respect, 
but ab extrd ; and he belonged to some sect which 
actually allowed him to think well not only of 
other sects, but even of the Church of England. 
He apologizes, indeed—and well he might—for 
this breadth of charity’; and his apology is the 
more remarkable thing of the two, for he says that 
his prejudices “ subsided in proportion to his gain- 
ing acquaintance with the religious world.” Such 
a person almost deserves to be reconstructed, if one 
could get at him, although he has not a spark of 
humour and his blank verse is not verse at all, and 
his rhymes are mainly of the tombstone sort— 
Cowper and water, especially water. 
And therefore, though remaining lame, 
I'll magnify Jehovah's name ! 
“ he, very properly ; just as if he were writing 
a bymn for the Rev. John Newton. 
Such would thy lot have been, had Betsy slept! 
he again observes, and no doubt with truth. He tells 
an old gentleman who had made himself a chair 
out of a tree that 
If thou hadst not with early care 
Planted the spreading tree, 
Thou badst not had that easy chair, 
Nor heard these lines from me. 
He knows (and here, too, we can quite agree with 
him) that 
Should he who would a bride select 
Be governed by her form, 
He ‘ll afterwards some faults detect, 
Perhaps may hear a storm ! 
But then he is also aware that 
On firmer ties his joys depend 
Who has a polish’d female friend ! 
From which we may infer that he was a bachelor, 
and was patronized by Mrs. Waller, of Pulham. 
Again, he rises once more to higher themes, He 
describes the harmonies of heaven— 
Ah! what an entertaining treat, 
he says, 
To hear such music flow ! 
And he ends the tale of a converted coachman with 
the statement that 
as the tears ran down the Coachman’s face 
One heard him singing “‘ I am saved by grace!” 
Precious as these sayings may be to the humourist 
—and they have been quite worth fourpence even 
to me—I do not quote them merely to make fun of 
the excellent C. W. He and his like are good 
specimens of the perfectly pure, but also perfectly 
dull and commonplace literature which has long 
delighted the respectable lower middle classes in 
Britain, and often the respectable upper middle 
classes too. And therefore I think that O. W.’s 
subscription-list is the most interesting part of his 
volume. It contains no fewer than 960 names; and. 
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as many of the subscribers took more than one copy 
each, the total number of copies sold amounts to no 
fewer than 1,040, One thousand and forty copies 
of such stuff as that which I have quoted ! 

The names are nearly all East Anglian. They 
consist, apparently, of Norfolk and Suffolk squires, 
and parsons, and farmers, and tradesmen. Some 
of them are known to us from of old. Thus, Ber- 
nard Barton, Esq., Woodbridge (note the “ Eeq.”). 
takes two copies ; one of the Bevans, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, takes two copies ; no fewer than seven 
Cattermoles subscribe, and these include the Rev. 
R. Oattermole, B.D., of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and J. F. Cattermole, Esq., London ; 
Richard Cobbold, of Wortham Rectory, Margaret 
Oatchpole’s biographer, takes two copies, and is 
followed by another Reverend Cobbold and his 
wife ; the Rev. G. Crabbe, M.A., of Ufford, son of 
the poet, subscribes ; so does J. J. Gurney, Esq., 
of Earlham Hall ; so does our old friend the Rev. 
F. C. Husenbeth, who dates from Cossey ; so does 
Mrs. Amelia Opie, of Norwich ; so does the Rev. 
W. J. Unwin, M.A., of Woodbridge, whose kin- 
ship if any to William Cawthorne Unwin one 
would be glad to discover. 

In reading this feeble but estimable work— 
which probably gave to its subscribers a pleasure 
akin to that conveyed by ‘Boston’s Fourfold 
State’ to Maggie Tulliver’s aunt—I have been 
constantly reminded of a certain kind of hymn, 
dear to our Protestant fathers, but, alas ! not often 
audible in these days. It is that kind which re- 

three times the first half of the penultimate 

e before you are allowed to sing the second half, 
as in this well-known example :— 

Man he is a poor poll- 

Man he isa voll. 

Man he is a poor poll- 

uted worm ; 
or this other, which is like unto it :— 
How oft, alas, we vainly strive 

To catch a flee- 

To catch a flee- 

To catch a flee- 

ting breath ! 

Those who could sing such hymns in serious mood 
Were just the people who would buy C. W.’s lucu- 
brations, A. J. M. 


Tuomas Percy, Eart or NorTauMBERLAND 
(7 8. vii. 264).— With reference to Mr. Peacock’s 
— and query, if that gentleman will go to 

British Museum and refer to vol. ii. p. 108 of 
Mr. de Fonblanque’s ‘Annals of the House of 
Perey,’ Pinte for private circulation last year, he 
will find the verses by Singleton on the surrender 
iz ie Scots of the seventh Earl of Northumber- 


tn extenso, J. 


“Paxena Maort” (7 & 327).—Sir Wil- 
lism Manning (by whom,I presume is meant Sir 


William Montague Manning, of New South Wales) 
was not the author of ‘Old New Zealand.’ Judge 
F. E. Maning (not Manning), the “ Pakeha Maori,” 
was at one time Native Land Court Judge in the 
Auckland district of New Zealand. He was one 
of the oldest settlers in the North Island. He 
died in London on July 25, 1883. 
W. Kenwaway. 


QuarrTeRLanps (7" §, vii. 348).—For this word 
see §, viii. 310, 484. STEGGALL. 


Ciussine (7" §, vii. 348)—Surely only the 
ordinary use of the word! When, for example, 
hair is turned “in upon itself” it is said to be 
“ clubbed.” D. 

Versa Cornace (7 §, vii. 305).—In a novel 
which I published in 1870 I spoke of some one as 
a great bore, or stated that one person 
bored by another. At this distance of time I can- 
not call to mind what form the sentence assumed. 
At that time there was living near here a member 
of the medical profession, a graduate of Edinburgh. 
He was an old friend of mine, and read the book 
as soon as it was published. After certain other 
critical remarks, he said that he could not under- 
stand what I meant by the word bore. He had 
never met with the word before. He wasa learned 
man, and one of much observation, and yet had never 
heard till 1870 a word which the Annual Register 
informs us was on men’s lips ninety-eight years 
before. Dr. Murray quotes it as a verb under 
1768 and 1774. We may therefore conclude that 
he has come on very nearly the earliest date of the 
word, Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Crapse’s ‘Tares’ §. vi. 506; vii. 114, 
214).—What one sees the valued signature of Mr. 
Bovcuier attached to is sure, as a rule, to make 
the eye run to it. His rejoicing, however, at 
the leaps and bounds towards humanity that Eng- 
land is making, and which soon will land her 
the disorderly kingdom of no-government, con- 
tempt of law, disrespect to age, and general dis- 
obedience in the class-room and at home, is to 
me melancholy. The “evil, lash-ruled days” 
carried the better promise with them, and the 
blue wound had for its advocate King Solomon 
—as wise a man as most of us, and knowing man, 
and what is in man, quite as well as we. The 
application of the rod may, of course, be carried 
too far, and so may the negation of it; the applica- 
tion in excess may prove injurious to individuals, 
but the entire negation can, in its folly, ruin a 
whole people. Let the law, now impotent of jus- 
tice, trespass yet more in wrong, and step between 
the father and due chastisement of a ref 
child, administering to him imprisonment wi 
hard labour. I say the lawis a curse that so interferes 


between the offspring and a parent. The respect 
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from that home will have vanished for ever. Put 

ourself in the position of the convict-father when 
be returns to his own hearth and listens to the 
jibes of the young imp that he has begotten and 
took, that he must not correct, and cannot live 
witb. The Roman law would let him slay him. 
“Honour thy father.” Is the Decalogue abolished ? 
Can the law of any land abrogate the fifth com- 
mandment? If you have bred fathers that are 
brutes, can you consistently sing the praises of the 
abolition of the rod that would have tamed them ? 
You have broken the king’s sceptre, and then you 
ask, Where is the king? The sceptre is the rod 
symbolized, and there will be no government found 
to last without it—that is, for long ! 


A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Tae Pexican §. vii. 108, 209).—It is worth 
noting that the earlier myth went further and was 
different from this. Bartholomeus, ‘De Propr. 
Rerum,’ bk. xii. cap. xxix., tells us that the Glose 
on the Psalter—I shorten the statements—says 
that when the children wax hoar they smite the 
parents on their faces, wherefore the mother slayeth 
them. But on the third day she smiteth herself on 
her side, and, by virtue of the blood dropped on 
them, the birds quicken again. Then he goes on 
to say that Jacobus de Vitriaco tells of another 
cause of their death, viz., that the serpent (‘‘ who 
hateth kindlye this Birde”) climbs into the nest 
when the mother is absent and stings the young to 
death ; that after sorrowing three days the mother 
smaites herself on the breast, and shedding her hot 
blood raiseth them from death; that she being 
thus enfeebled the young have to seek their food 
for themselves, and that some even feed their 
mother, which she so notes that when strong again 
she cherishes these, but drives away the others 
from the nest. It is also noteworthy that neither 
Bartholome, circa 1366, nor Trevisa, his translator, 
in 1397, nor the first printed edition of his transla- 
tion in 1471, nor the cribber Batman in 1582, says 
a word about the mother thus feeding her young. 

When any of these fables arose I know not. 
Trevisa or Batman, I know not whom, prefaces the 
myth just given by the statement, “ The Glose and 

same Plinius saith in this manner”; but Bar- 
tholome rightly omits any mention of Pliny as to 
this revival of her young from death by the pour- 
ing upon them of her own blood. Nor does Pliny 
— of their being nourished by the mother’s 
Br. Nicuoison. 


The fable of “the pelican in her piety,” as it is 
named heraldically, has not couged hs notice of 
the Norwich knight, Sir Thomas Browne, who dis- 
cusses it with befitting gravity in his ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,’ book v., “Of many things question- 
able as they are commonly described in Pictures.” 


“ And first in every place we meet with the Picture of 
the Pelican, opening her Breast with her Bill, and feed. 
ing her young ones with the blood distilled from her, 
Thus is it set forth not only in common Signs, but in the 
Crest and Scutcheon of many Noble Families; hath been 
asserted by many holy Writers, and was an Hieroglyphick 
of Piety and Pity among the ptians ; on which con- 
sideration they spared them at their Tables.” 

Allow me to refer your readers to the entire 
chapter, which is replete with quotations and 
authorities for the tradition. Perhaps it may be 
worth noting that in St. Mary’s Cathedral at Edin- 
burgh the pelican in her piety, cast from latten and 
nearly eight feet in height, forms the lectern, and 
from which on one occasion I read the lessons. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Circutatine Liprarties vii. 247).—Dr. 
Murray, after Watts, who is in agreement with 
Southey’s ‘The Doctor,’ Warter, 1848, p. 271, 
greatly underrates the time of the institution of cir- 
culating libraries. Chambers, in his ‘ Traditions 
of Edinburgh,’ 1869, p. 25, states that Allan Ram- 
say in 1725 set up “‘a circulating library, whence 
he diffused plays and other works of fiction among 
the people of Edinburgh.” The Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
in 1872 was inclined to think that the first circu- 
lating library in Scotland was at Dumfernline 
in 1711. At the same time he supplied a more 
exact reference than that of Dr. Murray for 
the institution of the first circulating library 
in London at 132, Strand, about 1840, by a book- 
seller named Wright, on the authority of the 
Monthly Magazine, 1801, xi. 238. See ‘N.& Q. 
4% §, ix. 442, Ep. MarsHALt. 


Timperley, in his ‘Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing,’ states that Samuel Fancourt, who died in 
1768, was the first promoter of circulating libraries 
in England; but that St. Pamphilus, Presbyter of 
Ceesarea, who died on February 16, 309, erected a 
library there, which contained 30,000 volumes. 
This collection was made only for the promotion of 
religion, and to lend out to religiously disposed 
people. Jerome particularly mentions his collect- 
ing books for the purpose of lending them to be 
read, “This,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, ‘‘is, if I 
mistake not, the first notice we have of a Ci 
ing Library.” Some traces of this library remain 
to this day at Paris and elsewhere. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hatton says (‘ Life,’ by himself, p. 279), “I was 
the first who opened a circulating library in Bir- 
mingham in 1751.” Franklin, in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ (which he began to write 1771), says of 
London in 1725, ‘‘ Circulating Libraries were not 
then in use.” e actor, G. F. Cooke, says in his 


‘ Life’ (vol. i. p. 202), ‘In my humble opinion & 
license is as necessary for a circulating li as 


Chap. i. “ Of the Picture of the Pelican ”:— 


for dramatic productions intended for representa- 
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tion.” Certainly the character of the books men- 
tioned in the ‘Rivals,’ to say nothing of more 
recent times, offers some justification of the pro- 
posal. Epwarv H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Saaxspeare (7 §, vii. 188).—John 
Shakspeare, notwithstanding his “ups and downs,” 
certainly had property, and it has always appeared 
to me curious that no testamentary dispositions 
thereof have appeared. Looking also at many 
peculiarities of his career, I think it charitable to 
infer that he grew non compos late in life ; in this 
case his gifted son would take possession as legal 
representative, and administer the estate during 
his father’s lifetime. This assumption may per- 
haps be a correct and sufficient explanation of the 
whole matter. A. Haru 

18, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Tae ‘Poxcn’ Pustications (7 vii. 182). 
I have before me one of Douglas Jerrold’s neatly 
written diminutive notes, in which (as a contributor 
to the Illuminated Magazine) he writes to me as 
follows :— 

“IT am about to edit a little book, ‘Punch’s Snap- 
dragons for Christmas.’ The subjects must be all about 
Christmas—its festivities, New Year, Twelfth Night, and 
so forth. All brief; some light, some pathetic. Can 
you send me anything within a few days?” 

The note bears the address West Lodge, Putney 
Common, and is dated November 25. The en- 
velope is sealed with one of the anti-Graham 
wafers, on which is a running fox, with the motto, 
“You'll be ran down if you break cover.” My 
contribution to ‘Snapdragons’ was ‘Our First 
Christmas in Kent’; and, if I am right in my re- 
membrance, my old friend Miss Meteyard wrote 
‘Miss Brightington’s Polka Jacket.’ 

OC. A. Waite. 
Preston on the Wild Moors. 


Suappock (7" §, vii. 228).—Lunan, in ‘ Hortus 
Jamaicensis,’ vol. ii. p. 171, says, “ This fruit is 
not near so large as the shaddock, which received 
its name from a Capt. Shaddock, who first brought 
the plant from the East Indies.” The name of 
the captain is believed to have been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somersetshire. 
Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to Jamaica,’ 1707, vol. i. 
p. 41, says, “The seed of this was first brought 
to Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, commander 
of an East Indian ship, who touch’d at that island 
in his passage to England, and left its seed there.” 

R. OC. A. Prior. 


Works or Norra Famicy (7 S. vii. 268).— 
The following entries will be found in the Cata- 
e of Printed Books in the British Museum:— 

(1) ‘Some Notes concerning the Life of Edward, 
Lord North, Baron of Kirtling, 1658,’ (London, 


several seasons uctions,’ London, 1659., 
fol. (3) ‘The Dial of Princes (with the famous 
Booke of Marcus Aurelius) compiled by Don 
Antony of Guevara......Englished out of the 
Frenche by T. North...... & now newly revised 
ee by hym,’ &c. (London, 1568), fol. Another 
edition, London, 1582, 4to. G. F. R. B. 
If W. B. will send me his address, I shall be 
leased to lend him my copy of ‘A Forest of 
arieties.’ ALTER Haines. 
Faringdon, Berks, 


Quotation From Cicero (7 §, vi. 427, 494; 
vii. 134.—Inavert inquires for the source of 

Crvos ap Lysanp : Multz etiam istarum arborum mea 
manu sunt sate, 

Cro: Nemo sibi solum natus nilq’ libero dignius, 

The former phrase arose in this way. Lysander 
went to Sardis to see Cyrus, who showed a “ bene 
consitus ager,” saying, “ Atqui ego omnia ista sum 
dimensus; mei sunt ordines; mea descriptio ; 
multe enim istarum arborum mea manu sunt 
sate” (Cicero, ‘De Senectute,’ cap. xvii., who 
states that he took the story from the ‘ Economics’ 
of Xenophon). This refers to Cyrus, son of Darius 
Nothus. 

The other is also from Cicero, who in this 
instance borrows the statement from Plato: 
“*Sed quoniam,’ ut preclare scriptum est a 
Platone, ‘non nobis solum nati sumus, ortusque 
nostri partem patria vindicat, partem amici ’” (‘ 
Officiis,’ lib. i. c. 7). The reference to Plato is 
(“Ep. ad Archytam,” i., ‘Opp.,’ p. 726, Lugd., 
1590), Set oe évOvpeio Oat, Ste Exacros odx 
povov yeyover. 

The final clause, ‘‘nilq’ libero dignius,” is in 
Cicero, ‘ De Off., i. 42: “Omnium autem rerum, 
ex quibus aliquid acquiritur, nihil est agricultura 
melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine, 
nihil libero dignius.” Ep. 

Oxford, 


How INFORMATION IS ACQUIRED: 
Daveuter (7* §, vi. 283, 370, 510; vii. 255, 317). 
—Dr. O. Schrader, after protesting against what 
he calls the fantasies of Justi, Fick, and Max 
Miiller, quotes Bohtlingk and Roth’s opinion as to 
the phonetic difficulties which stand in the way of 
explaining daughter as the little milkmaid, adding 
that we should remember how excessively uncer- 
tain (iiberaus unsicher) are all such “idyllic” inter- 
pretations. Plainly the “suckling” theory, not 
being “ idyllic,” is not, in his opinion, so “ exces- 
sively uncertain” as the other. Obviously also the 
rimitive Aryans would have required a designation 
‘or their daughters before they were old enough 
to milk the cows, whereas the term “suckling,” 
like filia, would be appropriate from the first. 
Though both etymologies are doubtful, one is more 


open to objection than the other. 


Tsaac 


1682), 8vo. (2) ‘A Forest promiscuous of 
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Porre 8. vii. 306).—Astarre wishes to 
know where this word occurs in Latimer. It is in 
the third of the ‘Seven Sermons before Edward 
VL,’ p. 98 in Mr. Arber’s reprint :— 

“T can not tell what, partely poperye, partelye true 
religion mingeled together. They say in my contrye, 
“ when they cal theyr hogges to the swyne troughe, Come 
to thy myngle mangle, come pyr, come pyr, even so they 
made mingle mangle of it,” 

This is evidently the passage referred to in the 
note which suggested Astarte’s query. 
Cc. C. B. 

I question if any pig since the Reformation 
would acknowledge to a call of Purre. Cheque is 
what a man would answer to who used to be called 
by the South Sea Islanders “long pork.” “ Tigh, 
tigh, tigh !” is what I have heard them respond 
to in Berkshire. Perhaps every county has a pig 
patois, not understanded of the swine elsewhere. 

A. Warp. 


“ComMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
Horn” (7" §,. iy. 323; vii. 257).—This picture 
must have been once very popular, and I was 
much interested to read in a3 & Q.’ that it had 
been recovered. I believe it exists in some of 
the early collections of emblems, but I have looked 
through several unsuccessfully. It is alluded to in 
1605 in Ben Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, 
play of ‘Eastward Hoe’: “I had the horn of 
suretiship ever before my eyes. You all know 
the device of the horne where the young fellow 
slippes in at the butte-end and comes squeezed 
out at the buckall” (‘Eastward Hoe,’ I. i.). 
Query, Is “buckall” for buckle, referring to the 

igal’s girdle or the part of his body emerging 

m the horn? Otherwise the word is unknown 
to me; but I have not the new dictionary by 
me. Subsequently there was a ballad on the sub- 
ject. Is it still in existence ? Probably the ballad 
popularized it into the Warwickshire proverb. 

Thou wilt look to-morrow else 
Worse than the prodigal fool the ballad speaks of, 
That was squeezed through a horn. 
letcher’s ‘ Wife for a Month,’ IIL. iii. 


H. ©. Harr. 


There is a proverbial expression analogous to 
this in Spanish, but more nearly approaching in 
its sense to our “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 
It is, “La ley del embudo; el ancho para mi, el 
estrecho ti.” That is to say, “ The law of 
a funne ; the broad end for me, the narrow for 


ay H. 
St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park, 


Herarpry vi. 427, 496; vii. 132, 175, 
278).—In reply to Mrz. Eatoy’s query permit me 
to say that a man cannot bear his mother's arms as 
his paternal coat without also assuming her name ; 
and permission to do this would not be given 

the circumstances of the case warranted it. 


If she was heraldically an heiress or coheiress— 
that is, had no brothers, whose claims to represent 
the family would naturally come before hers; or if 
a considerable estate were to come to her children 
on express condition of assuming their mother’s 
name—then undoubtedly a warrant would issue 
for such change of name. With regard to the 
quartering of her arms, it must be remembered 
that this can only be done legally after proving 
both her descent and right to arms, and also the 
fact of her being an heiress. When these points 
have been established and recorded in the Coll 
of Arms, the right of quartering is incontesta 
provided always that there is a paternal coat in 
existence with which to quarter them. The fees 
of the Lyons College are much smaller than those 
of the English one in Queen Victoria Street ; but 
I do not exactly remember the tariff. 
GENEALOGICUS, 


Unless Mr. Earon’s mother is an heraldic 
heiress or coheiress—i.e., having no brothers—he 
cannot carry her arms. Should she have had no 
brothers, he can quarter the arms of the branch of 
the family to which she belongs, but only if his 
father has the right to bear arms. There is no 
difference between Scottish and English heraldic 
law in these respects, The martlet is the pro 
difference for a third son. The descendant of a 
younger son must bear his arms properly differenced. 
The Lyon Office fees for a new grant of arms is 
from forty-five to fifty pounds. A. B. BR. 


Marorins §. vii. 268).—These “ religious 
of the Holy Trinity” in 1226 or 1228 occupied the 
church built in Paris to the honour of St. Mathurin, 
and were then called Mathurins. The order was 
suppressed in 1790. Mathurin, or Maturinus, was 
a confessor, born in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury of pagan parents, whom he converted, and 
died in the fifth century. His body was in 
at Larchant in the Gatinais, where a church was 
erected to his honour. There was another in Paris. 
Mathurin was converted by a bishop named Poly- 
carp about 346, who also baptized the _— of 
Maturin, who were of noble rank. The bones and 
relics of St. Mathurin are now preserved in a silver 
bust in the parish church of Moncontour, in Brit- 
tany, and numerous pilgrims flock thither every 
year during Pentecost. A life of St. Mathurin is 
given in the ‘ Petits Bollandistes,’ vol. xiii. pp. 289- 
291. E. Cosnam Brewer. 


The order of Mathurines, or Trinitaries, was, I 
believe, founded by John de Matha, who was born 
in France in the year 1184. After he became & 
priest he retired with a hermit named Felix, with 
whom he lived. It is said, in a dream, these two 
were told to go to the Pope. The Pope having, it 
appears, been favoured by a similar method with 
this information, waited their arrival, and it was 
thereafter resolved to establish the order. 
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order was confirmed in 1207, and was intro- 
duced into England in 1357 under the order 
of Ingham. So far as I can trace, therefore, St. 
John de Matha and Felix de Valois were the 
founders of the Maturins, or Mathurines. The St. 
Mathurin, patron saint of idiots and fools, so called, 
I imagined was the same Matha ; but, of course, 
this may be wrong. Aurrep Cuas, Jonas. 
Swansea. 


An account of the order of the Trinitarians, as 
well as a representation of the habit, is to be found 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.’ Stevens 
says that the best account is in the ‘ Hist. des 
Ordres Monast.,’ vol. ii. p. 310. There were, ac- 
cording to the above authorities, forty-three houses 
in England, nine in Scotland, and fifty-two in Ire- 
land. St. Maturin was supposed to cure madness, 
hence Ménage derives the French word “ maturin- 

% Constance Russet. 

Swallowficld, Reading. 

{Other replies are acknowledged with thanks.] 


Brron’s ‘ Monopy on THE Deats or SuHERI- 
pan’ (7 §. vii. 108, 255).—Since my query was 
inserted I have come across the following editions 
of Byron’s works, issued in wrappers, a list of 
which I send, since it may be of service to others 
as well as myself :— 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantoi. Edition 1. 

n Juan. Cantos vi., vii., and viii.; Cantos ix., x., and 
xi.; . an xii., xiii,, and xiv.; Cantos xv. and xvi. Edi- 


tion 1. 

Bride of Abydos, Editions 1-11, 
Corsair, Editions 1-7. 
Prisoner of Chillon, Edition 1. 
The Deformed Transformed, Editions 1-3. 
Giaour. Editions 1-11. 
Hebrew Melodies, Edition 1. 
Siege of Corinth and Parisina. Editions 1-2. 
The Island. Editions 1-3, 
Werner. Edition 1. 
Manfred. Editions 1-2. 
Letter on Bowles’s Strictures on Pope. Editions 1-3. 
Age of Bronze, Editions 1-3, 

azeppa. Edition 1. 
Beppo. Editions 1-7, 

Editions 1-4. 

Lament of Tasso, Editions 6-7. : 
Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. Editions 1-10. 


J. Curupert We F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Perne Court (7"§. vii. 109, 178, 214).— 
In Glossographia Anglicana Nova’ I find the word 
Pernancy (Fr.), Taking or receiving Tythes in 
Pernancy is taking such as are or may be paid in 
kind.” Has this any relation to Long Perne Court? 


C. A. Wurre. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Isaac Barrow (7" §, vii. 208).—His epitaph in 
Westminster Abbey, written by his friend Dr. 
Mapletoft, says, “Obiit 4 Die Maii, Ann. Dom. 
MDCLXXViI, et. suee XLvil.” This is further con- 


firmed by the date of his admission to Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, which Ward, in his ‘ Lives of the Pro- 
fessors of Gresham College, tells us was on De- 
cember 15, 1643, at which time, according to the 
express words of the college register (“annum 
agens decimum quartum”), he was entered u 
the fourteenth year of his age. Mr. Abr. Hill, in 
his ‘ Account of the Life of Dr. Isaac Barrow,’ also 
gives the date of his birth as October, 1630. 

Dr. Walter Pope (1697) says, on the contrary :— 

**T hope Mr. Hill will not be offended if I diesent from 
him, and produce reason forso doing. I have often heard 
Dr. Barrow say he was born on the 29th day of Feb- 
ruary, and, if he said true, it could not be either in 
October or in 1630, that not being a leap year. I would 
not have asserted this upon the credit of my memory had 
I not this remarkable circumstance to confirm it. He 
used to say, ‘It is, in one respect, the best day in the 
year to be born upon, for it afforded me this advantage 
over my fellow collegiates, who used to keep feasts upon 
their birthdays. 1 was treated by them once every 
year, and I entertained them once in four years.” 

With regard to the latter account, Dr. Andrew 
Kippis suggests that “Dr. Pope has, through for- 
getfulness, ascribed that to Dr. Barrow which he 
had heard of some other friend.” 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


On referring to Hill’s ‘ Life of Barrow’ (prefixed 
to Barrow’s ‘ Works,’ fol., London, 1716), I observe 
that he not only gives the date of Barrow’s birth, 
but his reasons also for the statement that it was 
in 1630. At fol. a 3 recto there is, “He was born 
in London October, 1630,” with this note :— 

“Dr. Pope, in the ‘ Life of Bishop Ward,’ p. 129, says 
this was a mistake; but it was not, as appears from Dr. 
Barrow’s epitaph, made from his father’s information, 
and mentioned by Dr. Pope himself p. 169.” 

The epitaph (fol b 4 recto) has, “Obiit iv. die 
Maii, ann. dom. MDCLXXviI. wtat. xtvir.” The 
date of his removal to Cambridge was February, 
1645 (Hill, u.s.), and he was elected Fellow of his 
college 1649 (ibid.). 

There does not seem any reason to question the 
accuracy of the statement in the ‘Dictionary.’ 
Hill himself considered the question of birth, and 
decided it in agreement with the epitaph. Hill wrote 
in 1683, six years after Isaac Barrow’s death, and 
Thomas Barrow, the father of Isaac, wrote the 
dedication, and gave the information upon which 
the epitaph was written. As regards the “little 
tutor,” fellows in the sixth at a public school may 
be younger than some of the boys below them at 
the present time. D. MARSHALL, 
[Other replies are acknowledged with thanks. ] 


§. vii. 208).—This appella- 
tion seems to have been given originally to places 
famous for their waters, whether baths, springs, or 
wells ; and thus there are in all countries many 
such resorts, designated Aque, Aix, Achen, 


Baden, Baths, Bagni, Spas, or generically watering- 
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places. In this sense it is used by Graves in his 
* Recollections of Shenstone,’ p. 55, who speaks of 
“the loitering dissipation of our public watering- 
places in the summer season.” This was in 1788 ; 
and Sir Walter Scott applies the term similarly in 
his novel to St. Ronan’s Well :— 

“Tn watering-places, as in other congregated assemblies 

of the human species, various kinds of governments have 
been dictated by chance, caprice, or convenience.” — 
Vol. i, chap. iii. p. 51, ed. 1830. 
This was in 1823; and in the introduction to the 
1830 edition Scott uses the term four times (pp. v, 
vi, vii, viii), stating that to these places “comes 
the saunterer, anxious to get rid of that wearisome 
attendant himself,” as well as “the invalid for the 
benefit of the mineral spring.” This was an old 
characteristic of those who frequented such resorts, 
for Cicero (‘Pro Plancio,’ 65) says that, having 
come to Puteoli, he was interviewed by the gossips 
of the place, “quum plurimi et lautissimi solent 
esse in iis locis,” till he fairly lost his temper; but, 
finding this useless, adds, “Quid multa? Destiti 
stomachari, et me unum ex iis feci qui ad aquas 
venissent.” The term was naturally extended to 
include places resorted to for sea bathing, and 
sometimes, as at Scarborough, the visitors could 
either have the benefit of the spa or the salt water, 
that famous watering-place having both of these 
attractions. A guide-book printed in 1803 seems 
still to preserve the distinction between these two 
classes, as it is entitled ‘A Guide to Watering and 
Sea-bathing Places, with a Description of the 
Lakes, &c.’ Nowadays the term would be gener- 
ally understood of the second of the two. 

It seems that this phrase was not in use in 1768, 
for in that year Sir William Browne, the physician, 
and founder of the prize medals for Greek and 
Latin epigrams at Cambridge, published his Vale- 


dictory Address to the College of Physicians in | day 


Eoglish as well as Latin, and in it says 


‘that he means to attach himself no longer solely to the 
College, but by turns also to the medicinal springs of his 
own country. Behold an instance of human ambition 
not to be eatiated but by the conquest of three, as it were, 
medical worlds ; lucre in the country, honour in the Col- 
lege, pleasure at medicinal springs,”’ 

As soon as he was out of office Sir William started 
on his visit to the springs, and went to Batb. 
These springs were afterwards spoken of as water- 
ing-places. The notice of Sir W. Browne will be 
found in Dr. Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians,’ London, 1861, vol. ii. pp. 84-94. 

Ww. Buck.ey. 


I remember drawing attention to the use of this 
expression in ‘N. & Q.’ some ten years ago. 
Watering-place obviously is the name given to such 
resorts as Bath and Cheltenham, which people fre- 
quented for the sake of “the waters,” and has been 


incorrectly transferred to places where people go for | & 


the sake of the sea and sea-bathing. The expression 


is as old as the popularity of seaside towns. The 

* Hastings Guide’ of 1797 says, “No watering. 

place can excel Hastings in the convenience of 

sea-bathing.” Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


The phrase “going to the waters” has been 
familiar to me for the last forty years as used by 
the peasantry in the counties of Huntingdon, Rut- 
land, and Lincoln. By it is meant a seaside place, 
and not an inland watering-place, such as Malvern 
Bath, Leamington, or Cheltenham. An old clergy- 
man, long since dead, told me that when 
entered upon his Huntingdonshire rectory (about 
the year 1820) he preached on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society, and had the first collection for 
it that had ever been made in that parish. On the 
following day he and his wife went to Cromer for 
a briéf holiday at the seaside, When he returned 
home he discovered that his bucolical parishioners 
imagined that the real cause for the Sunday’s col- 
lection was to provide himself and wife with funds 
for Cromer. They said and believed that “the 
parson had a gathering to take him and his missis 
to the waters.” Curusert Bene. 

[Very many replies are at the service of the Rey, A. 
PALMER.) 


Otiver CromweE (7" vii. 249).—The Eng- 
lish translation, by Priscilla Maria Beckwith 
(1837), of Guizot’s admirable ‘Lectures on Euro- 
pean Civilization’ contains, among others, the 
appended remarks relating to Cromwell :— 


“Tt was then, says Bossuet, that ‘a man arose who 
left nothing for fortune to do, which his own prudence 
and foresight could effect’; an expression full of error. 
aeduna No man ever trusted more to fortune than Crom- 
well...... A boundless ambition, an admirable talent in 
drawing all possible advantages from the events of each 


did, what no other man 
stances, has ever done. He accommodated himeelf to all 
the different phases of the revolution. He wasa — 
both at its commencement and at its close...... He fill 
alone, all the parts, which during the course of most 
revolutions are divided amongst many great actors. 
Once master of the government, this man who 
shown 20 bold, and so insatiable an ambition......displayed 
a fund of good sense, prudence, and knowledge of re- 
sources, which controlled his most violent passions,” &e. 


—Pp. 421-3, 
J. F. MAnsERG#. 

Liverpool. 

One of the passages in question is taken from 
that part of Guizot’s ‘History of Civilization 
Europe’ devoted to the English Revolution of 1641 
and after years, and runs thus :— 

“Tl lui [Cromwell ] est arrité ce qui n'est arrive peut- 


étre & aucun autre homme de sa sorte ; il a suffi A toutes 
les phases, aux phases les plus diverses de la révolution, 
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Avrnors oF Quotations Waytep (7* §, vii. 


149).— 
In the days of the Rump, &c. 

Ina play entitled ‘ Charles the Second '"—I think one of 
French's series—one of the characters, Captain Copp, is 
continually singing— 

In the time of the Rump old Admiral Trump 
With his fleet swept the chops of the channel, &c. 
I cannot say, however, if the words were originally 
written by the author of this Ry or not. 
Stewart Patrersoy, 
(7% 8. vii. 349.) 
A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize 
js from # poem by A. L. Waring, beginning— 
Father, I know that all my life. 
It may be found in Mrs, Alexander's ‘Sunday Book of 
Poetry’ (Macmillan). Cc. L, 
Very many replies, stating that the poem appears in 
t collections, are acknowledged | 
Every moment [not “ instant”’] dies a man, &c, 
Tennyson's poem ‘The Vision of Sin.’ 
Frepx, 

[omnes contributors point out the source of the quota- 

tion. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


John Allen, Vicar of Prees and Archdeacon of Salop. 
AMemoir. By his Son-in-law, R. M. Grier, (Riving- 


tons.) 

Tuts is a dull book; no one will read it for entertain- 
ment; but itis valuable, first because it preserves, though 
after an uninteresting fashion, much that is of perma- 
nent value concerning an active and energetic clergy- 
man, and secondly because it throws much light on the 

ges which have taken place during the Victorian 
era. A student who wishes to understand the life of the 
last fifty years when it has faded away into the dim dis- 
tance will find Mr. Grier’s book very useful. 

John Allen came of a good old race, and was all his 
life an active and energetic worker. He had the good 
of what are called the “lower classes” at heart, and in 
an unostentatious way he helped them in many direc- 
tions. A deeply religious man, he spent his life in a 
region of theological turmoil, without, so far as we can 
make out, being in any degree disturbed by it. Some of 
his actions were eccentric, He was fond of books, yet 
rather than lend his copy of Fielding’s works, which he 
considered to have an evil tendency, he put the set “ be- 
hind the fire.” This was surely a waste of property. 
Had this auto da fé stamped out the whole number of 
copies that exist of the great novelist’s works, we could 
have understood, though not have sympathized with it ; 
but the destruction of a single set could not influence 
the circulation of works which exist in about fifty edi- 

Over-zealous people, like Roman Inquisitors, 
sometimes encourage the circulation of the very books 
they would fain suppress. We know an instance in point. 
We withhold the name. There is a certain foreign book 
which for very good reasons reputable people of all 
classes hold to be very objectionable. Such a crusadé 
has been made against it that copies have become scarce, 
and it has been found a paying thing for a certain dis- 
reputable foreign bookseller to reprint it, thus giving 
foul ideas a far wider circulation. 

Our older readers will call to mind the terror that rail- 
ways inspired when they first came into use, An amusing 


illustration of this is given by Mr, Grier. Lady Buchan 
of Athlone writes thus in 1833: “ I have a letter from Sir 
John, who strongly recommends my going by the rail- 
road, and says it would be a great pity that you and 
Mark should miss the opportunity of seeing it, as there 
is no oe for those who remain quietly in the car- 
riage.”” In reference to the same subject, Mr. Grier 
attributes to Mr. Bright the remark that “ one of the 
safest places on the face of the earth is the middle com- 
partment of a first-class railway carriage.”” We have 
always unders‘ood that this statement was made in a 
speech by the late Lord Houghton. It is quite possible, 
however, that the idea may have cwwack both the peer 
and the commoner, and that the remark may have been 
made by both one and the other without any conscious 
quotation. 


Musica Eecclesiastica. The Imitation of Christ. B 
Thomas Kempis. With a Preface Lid- 
don, D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 


(Stock.) 
In the present translation of the renowned work of 
Thomas a Kempis the text is for the first time arranged 


in rhythmic sentences “according to the original in- 
tention of the author.” This innovation distinguishes 
the edition, and will commend it to a large number of 
readers. many theological, moral, and didactic 
books have been written on verses or texts that the 
idea is familiar to the English mind. That the work 
gains much by the arrangement some will not hold. 
It loses little, however, and the volume is one that 
for centuries to come will maintain its hold upon the 
devout reader with a tendency to mysticism. Canon 
Liddon gives a short preface explanatory of the hold 
it has taken on the public, and eulogizing the present 
translation. A short preface by the translator follows, 
and wisely does not exercise itself with the often re- 
newed disputes as to the authorship, Discussing the 
claims of Gersen, or Gerson, it simply tays of the 
question of authorship, “In whatever way we decide 
it, it is certain that we owe the book in its present 
form to Thomas Haemmerlein,” known among the 
humourists as Malleolus and to the general reader as 
A Kempis. The edition is handsome and portable, and 
will no doubt be received with favour. 


AN ey of the Fortnightly opens with 
the inquiry by Lord Wolseley ‘ Is a Soldier’s Life Worth 
Living?’ and advances the opinion that “ all other plea- 
sures pale before the intense, the maddening delight of 
leading men into the midst of an enemy.” Highly dra- 
matic and interesting is the account of Musset by M, 
Arséne Hous:aye, of which the second part, describing 
the death of the poet, is given. Lady Dilke, answering 
in part Canon Taylor, writes on ‘The Great Missionary 
Success’ which she finds in the social and political im- 
portance of the proceedings of the educated English 
gentlemen and the gently-nurtured Englishwomen who 
make themselves one with the Indian people. Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer pleads earnestly for “an endowed theatre,” 
Mr. Karl Blind gives some personal recollections of John 
Bright. Mr. Hamilton Aidé deals with ‘ Colour in Domes- 
ticity and Dress’ and Cardinal Manning with ‘ The 
Education Commission and the School Rate.’—In the 
Nineteenth Century Lady Jersey gives a picturesque 
account of ‘The Hindu at Home,’ She is a close ob- 
server, and dwells upon points likely to escape masculine 
attention. Mr. Edward Clifford gives a dreadful account 
of leprosy, under the title of ‘With Father Damien and 
the Lepers.’ Much seems to be expected from the 
remedy the gurjun oil. An imposing array of contri- 
butors includes Lord Armstrong, Mr. Edward Dicey, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, Mr, Gladstone, &c.; but the sub- 
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ts generally are political or polemical.—‘‘ Ore 4 
ao Andrea di Cione, is treated by Mr. Stillman in 
the Century, and there are some reproductions of quaint 
figures of women of some nine feet or upwards. A very 
attractive account is given of Samoa, and of American 
relations with it, ‘Round about Jerusalem’ and ‘ The 
Monasteries of Ireland ’ are articles to be read, and there 
are some delightful and well-illustrated recollections of 
J. F. Millet.—Mr, W. J. Lawrence writes pleasingly and 
eruditely on ‘Stage Falstaffs’ in the Gentleman’s.— 
Macmillan’s has a characteristic paper by Mr. Walter 
Pater on ‘The Bacchanals of Euripides,’ Prof. Free- 
man’s ‘City and Borough’ deserves to be closely 
studied, and ‘A Passion-Play on the Italian Lakes’ is 
vividly described, Very primitive appear to have been 
the representations.—The brilliant description in a 
Bar of Mr. Disraeli is concluded, and constitutes delight- 
ful reading. ‘Prototypes of Thackeray's Characters’ 
has interest for students of Thackeray's books and 
friends, now a rapidly dwindling few of the mass. ‘The 
Romance of Dorothy Osborne’ draws fresh attention to 
a not-to-be-forgotten book.—Dr, Hamilton writes in 
Murray's on‘ Wild Bird Life in London’ and Mr, Shand 
on ‘The Personality of Prince Bismarck.’—‘ Father 
Damien and the Lepers’ is treated in Longman’s, also, 
in which magazine ap an excellent account of 
Fiesole under the title ‘ A Hill-top Stronghold.’—One of 
the best articles of the month is ‘The Last of the 
Southeys,’ contributed to the Cornhill, The account of 
Southey is quite admirable. ‘ Venice in Spring’ is read- 
able-—Abingdon is well described by letterpress and 
illustrations in the English Illustrated. ‘A Peep into the 
Coal Country’ is also well illustrated. 


We have received the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labour of the State of New York, 
which was laid by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. C. F. 
Pack, before the Legislature in April, 1888. It is a closely- 
— octavo of nearly eight hundred pages, full of 
ucidly-arranged facts. We cannot profess to have read 
the whole of it, for a good part of the volume is com- 
posed of tables. We have, however, read sufficient to 
show that it is a work with which all English economists 
ought to make themselves acquainted. Its facts and in- 
ferences are not of the kind with which we deal. It has, 
however, a certain interest on account of some of the 
words it contains. We find “ boycott” used several 
times as a substantive, and are told that the “ New York 
longshoremen and the Old Dominion Steamship Compan 
had got into a snarl.” Somebody should read Mr. Pack’s 
pages for Dr. Murray's ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Tux Scottish Art Review for May reproduces ‘The 
Sulky Boy’ of Greuze, continues the articles on ‘ Bohe- 
mianism * and ‘ Anticoli-Corrado,’ and has a good paper 
on ‘ Madame Sévigné aux Rochers.’ 

In the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) Mr. Quaritch con- 
tinues his ‘Short History of Bookbinding’ and Mr. 
Weale his ‘ 7 Bookbinding in the Reigns of Henry 
VII. and VIII,’ A binding by Wynkyn de Worde of 
about 1516 is reproduced, as is in colours a magnificent 
specimen of Monnier binding. 

Tur Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and 
Legend (Scott) opens with an account of the Bewick 
Club and its founder, Pictures of John Bright and of 
Kirkstall Abbey are among the illustrations. 

Messrs. CAssELL's publications lead off with the Jilus- 
trated Shakespeare, in which ‘Troilus and Cressida’ is 
given. The illustrations of Cassandra and of the hero 


and heroine are acceptable, but that of Achilles presents 
the hero as too feminine.—Our Own Country, Part LILI. 
Staffa, and 


now, approaching completion, quits Iona, 


Arran, and deals with Richmond, in Yorkshire, no whit 
inferior in beauty to its Surrey namesake. Good views 
of the market place and of the three towers with the 
Cistercian tower in the foreground, and of the castle 


and bridge, are given. Easby Abbey is depicted, and - 


the reader is then taken to Wales, to St. David’s and 
Haverfordwest.— Old and New London, Part XX, 
depicts Christ's Hospital, of which many views are given, 
The Charterhouse and the old Fleet Prison, Xc., have 
abundant antiquarian interest.—Part XLV. of The History 
of Music, by M. Naumann, opens with Luther and the 
music of the Protestant Church, and treats incidentally 
of folk-songs. It hasa good portrait of Faustina Bordoni 
Hasse. — Picturesque Australasia, Part VII., has some 
very curious illustrations of native houses, including the 
tree houses, and of native life. The Owen Stanley R 

and York Island, Torres Straits, are exhibited in full. 
page illustrations.—Part LXIV. of The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary takes the alphabet from “ Round ” to “ Saul 
Tree.” Under “Safety ’’ and its combinations a large 
amount of encyclopedic information is given. “ Saffron,” 
“ Saltpetre,”’ ‘‘ San Benito,” “ Sanctification,” are w 

to be consulted with special advantage.—Celebrities of 
the Century, Part IV., has lives of Capt. Burnaby, Sir 
Richard Burton, Lord Cairns, Randolph Caldecott, 
George Canning, Lord Castlereagh, &c., and there is 
a good and well-condensed life of Thomas Carlyle. 
—The Woman's World is well carried out. There 
is a good engraving of David's picture in the Versailles 
Gallery of Madame du Recamier, ‘A Lady of Fashion 
in 1750,’ by Mrs. Comyns Carr, is especially good. 


Tue first of two parte of Royal Academy Pictures has 
been issued by Messrs. Cassell, the second and concluding 
part being due at the close of the month. Among the 
works in the present instalment are masterpieces of the 
President, Messrs. Watts, Woolner, Alma Tadema, Frith, 
Brett, Yeames, &c. The whole will constitute a pleasing 
souvenir of the exhibition. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer pose such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


F, L. Tavané (“ Escoiquiez”),—All concerning this 
monk and the trouble in Bayonne in 1808 (not in 1806) 
will be found in his life in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ 
and in ordinary descriptions of Bayonne. 


W. Somerset (“Canif”).—The word, according to 
Littré, comes from énifr, ancient Scandinavian. 

P. Pronunciation of ‘Centenary ’”).—You will do 
well, in spite of the evil example of your neighbours, to 
follow the teaching of the dictionaries you mention, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISOHE HEROENGE- 
With Notes, Qu rc 
Vocabulary. Edition 1amo. clothe 


2, GOBTHE’S ITALIEN ISCHE REISE. 
's Travels io Italy.) With Literary and B 
Priel Inte Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 


$. SYBEL’S PRINs EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
Hotes, Gone Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 


“ Dr. Buchhei otes all the historical and geographical in- 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

L—Contents: 1. EI GENSINN, 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 
HAUSSPION. Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 

Edition. 12mo. cloth, $s. 
Part IL —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 
3, LIST With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Edition. cloth, 28. 6d. 


"Pertel and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part Ill.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
BACKLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(IL.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
limo. cloth, 1a 6." 
Crown S8yo. 4s. 6d. 


(V.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


neven Continents’ " Personal Narrative of Travel, &.), 
‘Ansichten der Natur.’ 1 Notes, Scientific Glossary, 
Biographical Notice of the Auth 


“Ranks far above the books. . -. The 
Rotes and scientific glossary are written with great anny Cn lucidity.” 
inion, 

recommend the book to search ofan 

improving reading-book ddle or higher 

forms."— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM FELL 


en! Grammar, 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
De Ry Views. Course of 


Price 12. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 44. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 


1gmo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s, 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ls, 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATION s, for for the 
Use of Bogie t Students, to facilitate the practice o 
from English into French. With Notes by @. A. NEVEU 
to the same, 
12mo. cloth, 54. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A. BIAGGI, late Professor 
Italian in Queen’s College, 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5¢, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI Ex- 
tracts Prose Writers wy to 
with Notes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
Price 5¢. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
m Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time 

With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A. MERIVA 
“* The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 
They prove, too, that the authoress possesses n: an accurate 
- ——y— A. with the Italian language, but critical powers of ne 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDIS ION. with th Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (on the G and Questions 4 


Price 84. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


oe. from the Text of Dindorf, with otes, 
the Rev. 8. WATSON, M.A. 


Eleventh Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 64, 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


with 
Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, by 


London; F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
UNIFORM EDITION of the COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWN- 


ING. In 16 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each, with 
_are ready. Prospectus on application. 


3 Portraits of Mr. Browning and a few Illustrations. Thirteen 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Stephen, 


Vols. I. to XVIII. (ABBADIE—FINAN). Royal 8vo. 15s. each in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 


*,* Vol. XIX. will be published on June 26th, 1859, and the 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IRISH} ESSAYS and Others. Crown 6d. 


Incompatibles—An Un 
Ecce A Gentes —The Future of Liberalism—A at at Eton 
—The French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 


LAST E ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 


MIXED "ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 


Contents :—Democracy — Equality —Irish Catholicism and English 
Liberalism— Porro Unum est necessarium—A Guide to English Literature 
i French Critic on Milton—-A French Critic on Goethe— 

ge 
ON the 83 STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 

vO. 
CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 
Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards 
a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘ Literature 
and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown = 2s. th 
ST. and FEOTESTANTION 


tion, with a New Preface. 


—B8t. Paul and and the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 
PASSAGES from | the PROSE WRITINGS of 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown — 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—1, Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philosophy 
and Religion 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 


POEMS by ELIZABETH weRARRETT 


Fourteen‘ 
vO. 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Wenty- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. ; gilt ed, 
A SELECTION from. the POETRY of ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT B With Portrai 
FIRST SERIES. Thirteenth Edition. 6d.; 


oe Sew ‘and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SECON. = SERIES. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. First and Second 


Crown 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 
= Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 


LIFE of HEN RY FAWCETT. ourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 1 


subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 
Twenty-Six large 8vo. 
each 10s. 6d. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’ 's 
Writings not before collected, with many 
additional Illustrations. It has been printed 
from new type on fine paper; and with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe it is the 
largest and handsomest Edition that has 
been published. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
Twenty-Six Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
Containing 248 Steel Engravings, 1,620 Wood 

Engravings, and 88 Coloured Lilustrations, 

The Steel and Wood Engravings are all 

printed on real China paper. 

The number of Copies printed is limited te 

1,000, each copy being numbered. The Work 
can only be obtained throu booksellers, 
who 1 furnish inf regarding 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
-Four Volumes, large crown 8yo. 
mely bound in cloth, price 9; o 
half: marbled edges, 184, 138, 
are sold in 
~ separately, 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 
Thirteen Volumes, crown 8vo. 
With Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Scarlet cloth, gilt top, price 3/. 5s. ; or in 
-morocco, gilt, 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, each 5s. = 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Twenty-Six Volumes, crown 8vo, 
each 3s. 6d. 

In Sets of Twenty-Six Volumes, uniforml 
bound in cloth, price lis.; or 
somely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8. 
Containing nearly all the small Woodeut 

Illustrations of the former Editions and 

many New Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 

This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Ilur 

trations. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 
Twenty-Seven Volumes. 
Price ls. 6d. per volume, half-cloth, cut or 
uncut edges ; paper covers, Ls. 
*.* The Set of Twenty-Seven Volumes can 
also be had in a handsome ebonized case, 
price 2/, 12s. 6d. 


*.* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be wane to send a CATALOGUE of their Publications post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8S.W. 


Atheneum Took’s-co srt, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 


Printed by JOHN A FRANCL Press, 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 23, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Ohagcery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, M 
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